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EUROPE’S PERPLEXITIES 


It is a long time since an issue of The Student World has 
been devoted to European questions. It has been good for our 
magazine, whose readers are to be found mainly in the Western 
world, to forget for a time about their problems and to concern 
itself with the great tasks God has given to His Church in 
the non-Christian countries, as they are derogatorily called. 
Derogatorily, because Christ is already at work in these areas 
through His many witnesses, and especially because it seems 
to imply that the West is Christian. But on the contrary, there 
is growing evidence for Christians in the Western world, and 
more particularly in Europe, that at best their countries are 
post-Christian, if not already substantially un-Christian. 

If the editor of The Student World may be allowed to speak 
in a personal capacity, I would like to support this statement 
with a few facts about my own country, which I think are 
relevant in varying degrees to most European countries. In 
recent years Christians of all confessions in France have become 
greatly concerned about the spiritual situation in the industrial 
world. One of the most striking evidences of this is a book written 
by two Roman Catholic priests during the second world war 
entitled La France, pays de mission. To substantiate their 
claim that France has become a mission land, these priests 
give some striking statistics, based on their observations, of the 
degree of de-Christianization of industrial society, and describe 
industrial cities where less than ten per cent of the population 
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are church members or connected in any way with the church. 
Experiments by worker priests and pastors are common today 
in both the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches of France. 
A few weeks ago a book was published telling the story of one 
of these worker priests'. This novel, which is already a best 
seller, has some of the defects of all best sellers and falls victim 
to a certain romanticism, but it presents very brutally and 
sincerely the case for the non-Christian industrial proletariat 
against the churches which by and large show themselves 
fundamentally unable to cope with the new situation. Except 
for a small minority of church goers, it seems that Christianity 
has become for the mass of the French population a rather 
ridiculous remnant of a dead past. Even God has become a 
meaningless word. I remember how a few years ago when I 
was teaching a group of twelve-year-old children about Egyptian 
religion one of them asked me quite sincerely the meaning of 
that word ‘‘God’’, which he had never heard before. It is most 
probable that the root of the present European crisis is to be 
found in this de-Christianization. Of course, the destruction 
of war and the complete change of the economic balance of 
power in the world play an important role in this disorder. 
But I believe Europe would have found the way to reconstruction 
and rehabilitation much more easily if the very foundation on 
which to rebuild had not been either badly shaken or in some 
cases even destroyed. During past centuries Europe grew and 
expanded on the basis of a civilization which was the product of 
Christian thinking and society. With that basis gone, the 
physical crisis of our time has left it in a state of helplessness 
in the face of the urgent need for reconstruction. For European 
Christians the alternative today is not between an improved 
traditional liberal social order and a communist revolution ; it 
is rather between that revolution and something which does 
not yet exist. This may be the best explanation for the attitude 
taken by many Christians in Western Europe, as well as in 
the countries under Soviet control: when they take a positive 
attitude towards communism they do so not so much from 
ideological conviction or personal preference, but rather because 


* GILBERT CEsBRON, Les saints vont en enfer (Robert Laffont, ed.). 
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they assume communism to be for their countries the only 
real alternative to sheer chaos.’ Such a choice implies, of course, 
an historical, and therefore a relative, judgment. But Christians, 
if they take seriously their responsibility to the human society 
in which God has placed them, cannot avoid these relative 
decisions. As a result of that very relativity, there is a great 
deal of division on political choices among European Christians. 
While that division may be most strikingly evident between 
Eastern and Western Europe, it is really a division within each 
country, within each church, and to some degree within the 
heart of each Christian. 

In this situation several temptations must be carefully 
avoided. The first and most obvious one is to identify the 
Christian faith with a particular political attitude, to excom- 
municate those Christians with whom we disagree politically. 
One of the tasks of the ecumenical movement today is at any 
cost to maintain unity, at least in spirit, between the churches 
and Christians on the two sides of the Iron Curtain. The task 
of each church, each Student Christian Movement, is to remain 
open in the full sense of the word to those who hold differing, 
even opposing, political viewpoints. 

The second temptation is to withdraw from these problems 
— to take an attitude of passive resignation because of the 
impossibility of the choice. Like all escapisms this one is, I 
think, an illusion. God calls us to be in the world as people 
who do not belong to it, but already to the Kingdom, and it 
is precisely because of this double citizenship that the choice 
is impossible. As Christians in the world we must be concerned 
with politics, but as Christians in Christ we must decide about 
politics in the name of the eternal and holy God — and here 
the tension is inevitable. Not to make any decision at all is 
simply to let the world go its way alone without God ; it is 
in a sense choosing for the world against God. 

The third temptation, which is perhaps the most common 
for European Christians today, is, when confronted with 
Europe’s inner divisions, its insoluble problems, the growing 
consciousness of its weakness, to rely on strength from outside, 
on decisions made by other parts of the world, to hope for a 
solution from America or Russia, from the White House or the 
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Kremlin. This again means avoiding the choice, and further, 
relying on man’s strength and not on God’s intervention. 
Europe shows by such an attitude towards the great conflicting 
world powers that it is now going through a period of spiritual 
crisis characterized by, among other things, a strong inferiority 
complex. It may be one of the fruitful results of the present 
phase of world history that for the first time in many centuries 
Europe has been forced to think about the outside world. 
It does it too often simply through fear — fear of the judgment 
of others or, more often, fear of their force. However, Europe 
which had for so long exploited the rest of the world has now 
discovered in it a possible partner from which it must learn and 
receive. It is very good that colonialism has become not only 
a practical but a moral problem for so many Europeans. Beyond 
that recognition lies a potential new openness, mainly to Asia 
and Africa, on the part of European countries. 

Europe is at a turning point in its history. It is now a 
platitude to say that the world has come to the end of its 
European era. Europe is no longer strong enough to determine 
what will happen elsewhere, and Europeans are both afraid and 
profoundly thankful. They enjoy in a sense a feeling of lb- 
eration. Nevertheless, it is amazing to see that in some way 
Europe remains central to the world’s evolution, no longer 
because of its power but because in some obscure sense what 
is happening in Europe is typical of what is going on throughout 
the world. Even more than Asia, Europe seems to be the test- 
ing ground of ideological forces, the major point of conflict 
of great powers, and is also threatening once again to become 
their battlefield. That is why we have thought it worthwhile 
to devote the present number of The Student World to the 
perplexities of Europe, dealing with the most burning issues 
on which the attention of Europeans is now focussed and trying 
to select authors with differing political viewpoints. By so 
doing we hope not only to give our readers some interesting 
information on what is going on in this one part of the world, 
but also to help them to understand better some of the problems 
they meet in their own countries and to make their own decisions 
as Christians now. 


Pu. M. 


European Christians 
between the United States and Russia 


Wim WESSELDIJK 


To speak of Christians between the United States and Russia 
could create the impression that there is a kind of neutral area 
between these two countries which are engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle. It might seem that Christians could observe 
the struggle from a neutral position, from time to time expressing 
an opinion about it and about the two sides. However, this 
does not do justice to the real situation. The world has been 
cut in two, and the division is so sharp that neutrality is in 
fact excluded, for it does not exist, or is at least very dubious, 
when it is not recognized by the contending parties. While 
believing ourselves to be neutral in attitude and action, again 
and again we discover that we are being incorporated in the 
opposite camp by one of the conflicting parties. All that is 
not communist and does not take a stand behind the U.S.S.R. 
is counted as belonging to the capitalist world, or at least as 
being a tool of capitalism, while there is the same tendency to 
portray all that is not entirely behind the United States as 
crypto-communist and an ally of Russia. We can protest against 
this and try to find a neutral position, but as both parties to 
the conflict make a total claim on everyone and allow no-one 
to remain aloof, a political position between them is a practical 
impossibility. 

Moreover, the idea that Christians are living on an island 
between the United States and Russia is false — they do not 
live between but in either the Russian or American orbit. This 
not only raises the question of the attitude we should take as 
Christians towards the two powers, but above all of how we 
can “‘stay together’ in the tumult of our time. 

The title of this article could cause still another misunder- 
standing — the idea that European Christians can be distin- 
guished geographically or qualitatively from American and 
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Russian Christians. Such a distinction does not, of course, 
exist. In the brokenness of the Church the geographical factor 
does play a part, but it cannot impair the fundamental unity 
of faith. Because Christians in all countries belong to the one 
Body of which Jesus Christ is the Head, they are one, even if 
they come to different conclusions, adopt different attitudes 
and take different actions as a result of the situations in which 
they find themselves. This is true also of European Christians. 
The terrible laceration of this continent by the Iron Curtain 
and by the ideological struggle of which it is the expression 
‘does not nullify their unity, because it is a unity in the Lord 
who has triumphantly overcome the world, including this part- 
icular aspect of it. 

These provisos are necessary in order to avoid certain mis- 
understandings that could have resulted from the title of this 
article. However, it is difficult to find another title which 
would point so clearly to a problem that is in the minds of 
many Christians in Europe, without suggesting these or other 
possible misunderstandings. It will also be clear that the article 
is by one whose place is in Western Europe, and who cannot 
but take the situation of that part of the continent into consider- 
ation. 


The uneasy struce 


The struggle between the United States and Russia is more 
than simply a struggle for power between two nations as we 
have seen it during the whole course of human history. While 
this is one aspect of it, more fundamental is the struggle 
between two systems, two ideologies — communism and capit- 
alism. Communism considers itself at war with capitalism and 
its aim, as stated in the Communist Manifesto of 1848, is “the 
shaping of the proletariat into a class, the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie, the capture of political power by the proletariat’. 
This ultimate aim cannot be reached in one nation only, but 
must necessarily come through world revolution, in which 
communist strategy discerns two phases — the period of 
struggle and the dictatorship of the proletariat. The latter 
will in due course lead to the new communist classless society 
which has nowhere yet been attained. 


EUROPEAN CHRISTIANS BETWEEN THE U.S. AND RUSSIA Bik 


Now that the second preliminary phase-— the dictatorship 
of the proletariat — has been reached in Russia, can there be 
peace in the world? Is a peaceful co-existence between the 
two parts of the world on either side of the Iron Curtain possible ? 
It is possible, provided that the slogan, ‘‘Socialism in one 
country’, instead of remaining an element of revolutionary 
pragmatism to cover a tactical withdrawal with the object of 
reculer pour mieux sauter, becomes an integral part of communist 
doctrine. But as the ultimate aim of communism is the triumph 
over its opponents in a world revolution in which the spearhead 
of the proletariat, the communist party, will seize power, 
there will be no real peace in the world, even if a third world 
war can be avoided. The most we may hope for is an uneasy 
truce. This is a sad and bitter fact which should surprise no-one, 
especially in the Western world. He who sows the wind will 
reap the whirlwind. In the twentieth century we are gathering 
in the harvest of hate which has grown from the seed of exploit- 
ation sown during preceding ages. Only if we recognize this 
and repent the judgment of God, who in His justice “‘visits the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children’’, will we fail to lose 
courage and patience. ¢ 

This uneasy truce is, however, a real possibility. The years 
ahead will be exacting to the utmost degree, but a war may 
be avoided, as far as the West is concerned, if we keep our 
heads cool and do not allow ourselves to be provoked into a 
preventive war or a “crusade against Moscow’. Both will 
remain very strong temptations, becoming stronger as time goes 
on. But we must never succumb to such temptations, for war 
is not the least evil and may precipitate the downfall of our 
part of the world and so ultimately serve the communist cause. 

However, although the moves of a dictatorship can never 
be predicted, there are reasons to believe that Moscow will be 
very cautious about launching a major war. The Russians 
have already experienced the horrors of modern warfare and 
the destruction it brings with it ; the Russian tradition is not 
one of deliberately provoking war, and moreover, it is an 
important tenet of communist theory that the contradictions 
inherent in the capitalist world itself will ultimately destroy 
it. Alternate periods of boom and slump will appear with 
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increasing frequency, leading to an ever more bitter contest for 
markets, which will end in imperialist war. Therefore, the 
present task of communism is not to destroy the capitalist 
order but to increase its inner difficulties until it crumbles 
under the revolutionary death-blow. Since the danger remains 
that while capitalism is still strong it might launch a major 
attack on communism and destroy both systems, communist 
strategy must be at the same time to prevent such an attack 
and to prepare its opponent’s inner collapse. 

There is no hope of changing this Soviet view of history 
because its repudiation would mean the end of communism 
itself. This ‘‘eschatology’”’ is the only basis of interpretation 
of all communist action. ‘According to all probability, there- 
fore, Russia will not try simply to make Western Europe 
communist but will keep the continent in a state of preparation 
for the revolution, a state of ‘popular democracy’ (after Filov), 
until the whole world will be ripe for destruction... Russia 
cannot risk a new war which would not definitely destroy the 
capitalist regime. For this reason also the U.S.S.R. will not 
strive towards a breach of the peace, nor towards a thorough 
communizing of the West, but it will sooner concentrate itself 
on a slow, non-violent realization of its aims.’’ ? 


Containment — is it aggressive ? 


If these are the political presuppositions for the policy of 
the communist world — and we shall have to take communist 
doctrine as seriously as do the communists themselves — what 
are the decisions which non-communist nations must make ? 
Our task is to make our continent — as well as the rest of the 
non-communist world — so strong and stable that the Soviets 
will not be tempted to “help history help itself’. 

Although military aggression from the communist side of 
the Iron Curtain seems improbable, defensive forces strong 
enough to eliminate any possibility of such aggression must be 


_ 1 For this section I am much indebted to an address by Jacques Ellul 
given at the Oekumenische Hochschulwoche at Basle in 1946 and published 
in In Extremis, Vol. 13, pp. 1-18, 41-55. 
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provided. A wall of strength must be built along the Iron 
Curtain let down by the Soviets all around their orbit, which 
is just high enough to prevent them from jumping over it 
easily at any point. It must be stated repeatedly that this policy 
of containment is mot one of aggressive encirclement, as com- 
munist propaganda is apt to lead many Western Europeans 
to believe. A sober look at facts and figures will destroy the 
effectiveness of this propaganda which, in the words of W. H. 
Auden, is, like all propaganda, “the application of magic by 
those who do not believe in it to those who still believe in it’’. 
And, after all, who is encircling whom ? 

The realization of such a policy of defensive containment is 
one of the normal primary tasks of any government. Even the 
Soviets admitted this in their proposals of March ro of this 
year regarding the future position of Germany. Many people, 
however, find it difficult to swallow something like the European 
Defense Community in which a number of states cooperate, 
because to our Western way of thinking arming ourselves seems 
to be the equivalent of preparing for war. The communists 
are fully aware that this is a difficult moral issue for many 
Western Europeans, and are using it most skilfully. Their 
peace campaign against the atomic bomb and bacteriological 
warfare — why not also against the tank which is the backbone 
of the Russian army ? — is only one example of their exploitation 
of our uncertainty and hesitation. Preparing for defense, 
however, is not the same as preparing for war. In our situation 
of an uneasy truce it is our only possibility. The only way this 
truce could be changed into a real peace would be if the com- 
munists dropped their aim of violent world revolution. How 
improbable this is, is shown by their desperate fight against 
social democracy which, because of its efforts to change the 
old capitalist order gradually into a system built on the common 
weal, is a mortal danger to the communist revolution. 


No scepticism 


In going along with the United States in this policy of 
containment — and what else can Western European countries 
do when lining up with Russia would mean the acceptance of 
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the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine, while a declaration of 
neutrality would not be recognized by the U.S.S.R. because 
of that same doctrine ’ — we have constantly to remind our- 
selves and our governments of what is contained in the preamble 
to the North Atlantic Treaty: that its object is to secure the 
freedom, the common heritage and civilization of our peoples, 
which are based on the principles of democracy, personal 
freedom and the rule of justice, and that it is meant to further 
the stability and welfare of our countries and the preservation 
of peace. It is a tragedy that the gap between the Eastern 
and Western parts of our world has become so wide that all 
expressions like freedom, democracy, justice, and peace have a 
completely different meaning on opposite sides. It is another 
tragedy that many in Western Europe, perhaps first through 
their resistance to nazi propaganda and later to that of com- 
munism, have become so sceptical of all official utterances 
that they are no longer prepared to take anything seriously. 
But where do we land if we ourselves abandon our right to 
take our governments at their word, laid down in a treaty to 
which they have solemnly pledged themselves ? Our task is 
not to adopt a sceptical attitude but to prevent by all means the 
innere Dadmonie of militarism from taking its course. Like 
everything in politics, this policy of containment, this building 
of a wall of security, is a choice of the lesser evil. Like every- 
thing in politics it means nothing less than soiling our hands. 

It is right to be very critical of the United States. Much 
of what is said and done there deserves to be strongly rejected, 
and this is a service which Western Europe can render America. 
But we should also listen to other voices from beyond the 
Atlantic, such as this one: “The essence of the contemporary 
tragedy, flowing from our dilemma, is: whatever we do is 
wrong. As sinners in a sinful world we cannot escape the paradox 
that rises from our dilemma: while we confess our Christian 
faith, we must take part in the evil to restrict the evil. The 
Christian message in this is that in the measure in which we 
seek God’s forgiveness in this dilemma we shall be preserved 


t Even a country like Pandit Nehru’s India is not neutral but stands 
on the side of the capitalists in the eyes of the communists. 
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from the corruption which originates from the evil in which 
we participate to check a greater evil.” ? 


Building a better society 


In addition to this first and negative task of containment, 
there is a second positive and more important one to be under- 
taken behind the wall of our defense. The condition for its 
fulfilment is that we go at it in a positive way, and not negatively, 
driven by the fear that otherwise the Soviet revolution might 
crush our Western civilization. We must be guided by Christ’s 
commandment to love our neighbour as we love ourselves, and 
build a society with justice, freedom, responsibility and charity 
as its ruling characteristics. The weak will have to be supported, 
the strong must be taught their responsibility in a society that 
knows not only social rights but also social duties. Our task 
was clearly defined in the Report of Section III of the Amsterdam 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. It is the striving 
for a responsible society which “is one where freedom is the 
freedom of men who acknowledge responsibility to justice and 
public order, and where those who hold political authority or 
economic power are responsible for its exercise to God and to 
the people whose welfare is affected by it. Man must never be 
made a mere means for political or economic ends. Man is not 
made for the State, but the State for man. Man is not made 
for production, but production for man. For a society to be 
responsible under modern conditions it is required that the 
people have the freedom to control, to criticize and to change 
their governments, that power be made responsible by law 
and tradition, and be distributed as widely as possible through 
the whole community. It is required that economic justice 
and provision of equality of opportunity be established for 
all the members of society.’ ? This is the content with which 
our existing democracy and liberties, in so far as they are 
merely formal, must be filled. 


1 CLARENCE KILDER in Christianity and Crisis, Vol. XI, No. 17, quoted 
in Wending, Vol. 7, No. 4. 

2 The Church and the Disorder of Society. The Amsterdam Assembly 
Series, Vol. III, pp. 200-201. 
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If Western Europe is in the process of uniting, it must be 
on these premises and for this end. Its unification solely on 
a military basis, in opposition to communism, is too negative ; 
it can only endure if it results in the creation of a responsible 
society. Under modern conditions, our national states are too 
small to accomplish this by themselves. A united Western 
Europe need not just follow in the wake of American policy, 
but can cooperate critically, while remaining independent. Will 
it be possible to achieve the same cooperation with the ““Eastern”’ 
orbit ? The answer to this can be given only by the East itself. 


Not the ideal man, but the neighbour 


It is freely acknowledged by both sides in the struggle that 
the Christian faith is incompatible with communist doctrine, 
just as, for different reasons, it was with nazi doctrine. The 
separation does not arise from different views on property, 
political freedom, economic production, democracy, social values, 
nor even on humanitas or spiritual values, but from the different 
anthropologies of communist and Christian faith. To quote 
Ellul once more: “(Communism holds before us, in the line of 
historical dialectic, a form of existence of fate, something 
objective ; and the whole of life, the evolution, the world-view 
(Weltanschauung) are defined for it in an objective way, while 
for us the essential thing is the event, the subjective. The 
historical view of Karl Marx could be right if it had not been 
turned upside down by one single event, the incarnation of 
Christ. Because this event gives the whole of history its sense, 
all the events of this history are really events and not just a 
series of indifferent occurrences, to be compared with the eternally 
idle ladling of water by the Danaides. While this event gives 
man his only possible value before God, we must consider man 
in this subjectivity of his, and not in the objectivity of his 
nature or his happiness... For the fact that the tactical problems 
are fundamentally different, we only point to the Christian 
faith, for which, thanks to the incarnation of Christ, the facts 
are less decisive than their causes and their evaluation before 
God (Matthew 5: 11). In this way the problem of the subjective 
in human action is put, and it is our duty steadfastly to maintain 
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this against the communist who thinks it to be unimportant.” ! 
This means, says Ellul, that there is essentially no possibility 
of going even a short way together, for the Marxist counts 
only the deed, and spiritual grounds have no value for him. 
“Communist strategy does not know the individual but only 
the proletarian who is defined by his belonging to the proletariat. 
The now living man as an individual does not exist for com- 
munism because man only exists for him in his capacity as a 
cell of a collectivity, 2. e., in dependence on his relations to the 
world around him. Therefore the individual is being sacrificed 
to the ideal man who will emerge sometime from the collectiv- 
istic order of society. Mass action always presupposes the 
contempt of man... Obviously, Christianity represents an 
opposite point of view. It knows man as such, not, however, 
as ideal or future man. The man does not exist, but the men, 
or rather, the now living men, in short, the neighbour. Only 
the neighbour is a reality, the neighbour whom only the Christian 
faith knows (because for God all men are neighbours).”’ ? 

Christians must reject the ideologies of both communism and 
laissez-faire capitalism. If they do not, they are bowing down to 
false gods : on the one hand the false god of the ruthless evolution 
of sinless man into the ideal man of a collectivist future, on the 
other the false god of a practical materialism that, with another 
image of the ideal man before it, lays all emphasis upon success 
in making money, with the promise that justice will emanate 
of its own accord from freedom without responsibility. Both, 
in different ways, show a contempt of man which is impossible 
for those who believe that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, Himself 
became a man. 


The freedom of the Christian 


A Christian is a man who has been liberated from slavery 
and set free by Jesus Christ. “Hence we are children of no 
slave-woman, my brothers, but of the free-woman with the 
freedom for which Christ set us free. Make a firm stand then, 


t Op. ctt., Pp. 49. 
2 [bid., p. 53. 
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do not slip into any yoke of servitude.” * The context of these 
words is Paul’s fight against circumcision, but they are valid 
against all false gods that wish to enslave us. In this freedom 
the Christian stands in the place on earth where God has put 
him, where he must serve the Lord who has led him out of the 
house of his former bondage. He does not stand between the 
two contesting orbits which have partitioned the world between 
them ; he stands im one of them. There he has to obey his Lord, 
free from fear, free from self-interest, free from the self-right- 
eousness that considers the antithesis between East and West 
to be final. He cannot absolutize either anti-communism or 
anti-Americanism. He knows that in this world there will never 
be absolute peace and justice, and ‘that his task is not to seek 
an ideal order of society in the future, but a relative improvement 
of the situation today. Everything a man does in this world 
is relative — it is never absolute. The question, however, is: 
to what, to whom are my actions related ? Are they related 
to the immanent eschatology of communism or capitalism, 
both of which hope for the evolution of a better world as a 
logical result of our human actions ? Or are they related to 
the transcendent eschatology of Christ’s coming in majesty ? 
The Christian also expects a world revolution, and when he 
prays, “Thy Kingdom come’, he is working powerfully for it. 
While he is labouring for the preservation and improvement 
of this world, he is longing at the same time for its consum- 
mation, when it will be replaced by “the new heaven and the 
new earth in which dwells righteousness” (2 Peter 3: 13). He 
has no strategy that will bring this revolution nearer, because 
he can in no way canalize the work of the Holy Spirit ; he 
can only witness to Jesus Christ whose incarnation was the 
beginning of this world revolution and who will accomplish it 
in His coming on the last day, bringing with Him absolute 
justice and peace and the appearance of the new man. 
Meanwhile the Christian’s witness is borne in concrete actions 
— including his words — in every field of human life. These 
actions cannot be evaluated in the light of any aim that man 
in his own authority has set for himself, for the Christian 


1 Galatians 4:31 — 5:1 (Moffat’s translation). 
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knows no other authority than that of Jesus Christ. His actions 
are a necessity, based on the Lord’s commandment, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy God above all, and thy neighbour as thyself.” 
At the same time, his actions are futile in themselves because, 
if they are effective — accepted and used by God — it is because 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. Therefore the Christian can 
never be bound or bind himself to any system, method or 
strategy, because he is bound only to Christ. His actions can 
never be kept within the framework of a human philosophy or 
organization. They are always performed in obedience to 
Christ in the situation fic et nunc. That is the freedom of the 
Christian — a freedom that is dependent upon his being a slave 
of Jesus Christ. 

However, as long as this present age lasts, as long as “‘the 
dispensation of the fulness of time’’ has not yet arrived, our 
actions will always be corrupted by sin, because sin is inherent 
in our jic et nunc. We shall never be able to act with clean 
hands. This is an inescapable fact, and the only thing that 
will forestall our doom is not passivity — for that too is action — 
but God’s forgiveness which we must daily implore. 

The fic et nunc of a Christian in the Western orbit is different 
from that of one in the Eastern. Therefore their actions, or 
the outward appearance of their actions, though performed in 
the freedom with which Christ has set them free, may differ 
considerably. They have always to ask themselves and one 
another whether the Christian faith is really their starting 
point, or merely the justification a posteriori of a position that 
they have taken more or less unconsciously. They may and 
must do this because in all their differences they are one in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Even if their obedience to Him in their 
respective situations makes them support different policies, 
they stand together before the crucified and risen Lord who 
is their only Master. Even if it seems as if the world has split 
into two irreconcilable parts, we are of good cheer. For Jesus 
Christ has reconciled the world — and not just one part of it — 
to the Father, and we may be witnesses in a broken world of 
this reconciliation. 


Facing Rearmament 


Max-ALAIN CHEVALLIER 


For observers in other parts of the world it is perhaps one 
of the most perplexing aspects of contemporary Western 
European political life and thinking that so many Christians 
take a rather negative attitude towards the Atlantic Pact and 
the rearmament policy it is now developing. Many Americans 
particularly are puzzled and could easily imagine that this 
attitude proceeds from some sympathy for communism and 
the U.S.S.R., from some rather childish irritation due to the 
present decline of Europe as a world power, from resentment 
of American domination, or from fear of a possible rebirth 
of German militarism. Obviously there is some truth in these 
assumptions. Most Frenchmen, for example, have too vivid a 
recollection of the nazi period, have suffered too much in their 
personal lives from German imperialism, not to be suspicious 
of any policy which would appear to make at least possible 
the rebirth of a German army and a new threat of German 
nationalism. Bitter experience has taught many Europeans dur- 
ing the last decades that German military power is both extra- 
ordinarily dynamic and to a large degree uncontrollable. They 
believe that there is no guarantee that a rearmed Germany 
would not try, in an effort to regain its unity, some radical 
diplomatic realignment, such as it attempted after the first 
world war at the time of Rapallo. Moreover, any country 
which has recently known occupation by the nazi armies is 
naturally disturbed by anything which reminds it of that period, 
and even though there is no possible comparison between the 
presence of American troops in Western Europe and the sad 
days of Hitlerian occupation, psychologically Europeans in- 
stinctively resent any foreign military power in their countries. 
Finally, it must be admitted that, irresponsible as it may be, 
Europeans have not yet accepted the loss of their political 
pre-eminence in the world, and readily accuse American diplo- 
mats and generals of lacking experience in international 
affairs, and of being incapable of formulating realistic inter- 
national plans. . 
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European pacifism 


While all this is true, it seems to me to be only a most super- 
ficial aspect of the present situation. Going a little deeper in 
the analysis of this type of European thinking, we recognize 
the development of what could be called pacifism. This pac- 
ifism could not be described as a matter of absolute principle 
as held, for instance, by members of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. It is significant that many of the same people who 
took an active part in the second world war and in underground 
resistance against nazism now reject war under any circum- 
stances. There are also many Christians who in 1952 reject war 
from the same Christian motivations which led them to enter 
it in 1939, not with joy certainly, but at least with a good con- 
science. In 1939 European Christians joined the army without 
hesitation, or in 1940 voluntarily entered the resistance move- 
ments, knowing that it would involve not only violence but 
also systematic lying and deceit, because they were convinced 
that God has instituted in the world a particular order and 
that it is the duty of the Christian citizen to contribute to the 
maintenance of that order. To the maintenance of order, but 
not of any order. The order instituted and willed by God is 
one in which the Gospel may be preached and Christians may 
live in peace a life of honesty and godliness. Since obviously 
the nazi pseudo-order was the very opposite of this God-insti- 
tuted order, Christians were faced with two alternatives : they 
could either reject war because it obviously tends to destroy 
any social structure, to lead to complete anarchy, and to cause 
an immense amount of suffering, or, recognizing that there was 
no possibility of resisting the nazi threat except through mil- 
itary means, they could take the risk of war in the reasonable 
hope that it would ultimately result in the institution or re- 
establishment of social conditions more analogous to the God- 
instituted order than the nazi regime. This was doubtless a 
gamble, and most Christians who took part in resistance activ- 
ities were conscious of the risk they were assuming. But Christ- 
ian life is always a risk assumed before God. History has proved 
that they were right, for however bad present conditions are in 
Europe, they are certainly infinitely better than under nazi rule. 


21 
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In contrast, today many Christians in Western Europe would 
maintain that technological developments, particularly the dis- 
covery of the atom bomb, have increased the destructive power 
of war to such a degree that it is now almost unthinkable that 
it could ultimately bring about conditions which would not be 
worse than the political or economic evil against which it had 
been begun, even though that evil were the worst form of com- 
munist totalitarianism. It is on these grounds that many 
European Christians today would under no circumstances accept 
war as a solution to political conflict. Even if the motivations 
for this attitude do not correspond to those of traditional 
absolute pacifism, the practical conclusions are very similar. 

However, this viewpoint is held by only a minority, even 
among Christians, of those who take a negative stand with 
regard to the rearmament policy. A larger number of those 
who oppose the Atlantic Pact and rearmament depend on more 
complex political analysis. The first consideration underlying 
their viewpoint is the social and economic situation in most 
Western European countries. Any serious observer cannot but 
recognize that these countries have not yet recovered, and 
probably will never completely recover, from the results of the 
second world war. Even if the war damage has now largely been 
repaired, and this is not everywhere the case, it remains obvious 
that the economic balance of European countries which existed 
before the war has been disrupted, probably beyond repair. 
New economic forces have developed in the world which are 
beyond Europe’s power to deal with. The considerable efforts 
which have been made during recent years to achieve some 
European unity through, for instance, the Schuman Plan, 
simply show that Europeans have begun to grasp the fact that 
their small countries present an economic pattern which is 
entirely outmoded, and that only economic unification can make 
Europe into an economically viable unit. But this is only half 
of the problem. It is also obvious that for more than a century 
before the war Europe lived through systematic exploitation of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, not to mention its investments 
in North America. This position of economic predominance 
was destroyed by the war, and there are no signs that it can 
ever be re-established. Consequently Europe is suffering both 
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from a lack of raw materials and from an inadequate market in 
which to sell its manufactured goods. As a result of this situa- 
tion much human misery still exists. The establishment of 
welfare regimes in most European countries has been an effort 
to remedy this situation. A degree of success has been achieved 
in some parts of Europe, for instance in Great Britain, but 
nowhere has a real solution been found, and everywhere social 
unrest is either actual or threatening. 

It is on the basis of such an analysis of the present situation 
that many Europeans radically oppose a policy of rearmament 
such as the United States is advocating. Their line of argument 
is as follows. The purpose of this rearmament policy is to 
resist the threat of an inhuman communism. But what is the 
nature of that threat? Any reader of Marxist literature can 
easily discover that the normal instrument of action of com- 
munism is not war and external aggression but social and pol- 
itical revolution. What would contribute most to the possib- 
ility of revolution in Western Europe ? Without any doubt 
it would be the continuation of the present social injustice and 
an eventual uprising by the victims of that injustice. Morover, 
it is obvious that participation in the rearmament program of 
the Atlantic Alliance puts a very heavy burden on the eco- 
nomies of the European countries, a burden which seems to be 
out of proportion to their present resources. Even if some 
radical socialization of these economies should lead to a more 
equitable allocation of the burden to all classes of society, even 
if it were borne entirely by the privileged classes, which is 
nowhere the case at present, the fact would remain that their 
economic resources, reduced by appropriations for non-product- 
ive war industries, would be insufficient to maintain in these 
countries a fair standard of living. Without considerable help 
from North America, rearmament would therefore mean the 
continuation, and probably the deepening, of the existing 
misery, with a resulting increase in social unrest. That is why 
many Europeans would argue that rearmament simply means 
playing-the communist game, strengthening revolutionary 
potentialities in Europe, and perhaps even leading towards the 
eventual conquest of political power by the communists through 
popular vote. At this point it should be mentioned that in 
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many European countries, particularly France and Italy, there 
is no left-wing political party which appeals, for instance, to 
industrial workers in their desire for a radical change of social 
conditions, and the communist party finds itself in the excep- 
tionally favourable position of being considered, unfortunately 
with some justification, as the only political force still standing 
for a complete change of the economic and political order. 

It is against this background that certain tendencies have 
gradually developed in Western Europe during recent years 
which are best expressed by Bevanism in Great Britain, neutral- 
ism in France, and the views of Niemdller and Heinemann in 
Germany. It would be a mistake to imagine that those Euro- 
peans who hold such an attitude have any sympathy for com- 
munism or the Russian policy. On the contrary, most of them 
would quite willingly affirm that their personal sympathies le 
mainly with the cultural traditions of Western civilization, and 
that they do not find anything congenial to their thinking 
and emotions in the Soviet regime. But while recognizing that 
by origin as well as by personal instinct they find their home 
in the history of Western Europe, they would qualify their 
basic attachment to the Western world at several points. 

As their first criticism of what may be called “Atlantic 
policy’, these Europeans would very seriously question whether 
the West has any right to establish itself as the defender of 
such values as freedom and personal integrity when it is actu- 
ally violating these values in many ways. For example, any 
European or North American knows that it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to answer the communist condemnation of 
Western society as based on or tied to racial discrimination. 
Is it not also obvious that even if it is assumed that individual 
freedom and personal dignity are by and large respected by 
Western countries at home, this does not carry much weight 
in the light of their practices in colonial territories. Above all, 
is there not a good deal of truth in the basic assumption of 
Marxism that liberty is a meaningless concept when confined 
to the political level without any implementation in economic 
conditions, which may, in fact, result in slavery. 

It is on this basis that many Europeans would refuse to 
identify the Western way of life with good and the Soviet 
regime with evil. While recognizing in Western civilization 
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many essential values which must be preserved, they would at 
the same time denounce its many social evils ; and while dis- 
cerning in communism all the destructive characteristics of a 
totalitarian regime, they would feel bound to recognize in it 
an effort, genuine though perverted, to overcome these evils. 
Christians in Western Europe would insist that the Western 
order must not in any way be identified with a Christian order, 
and would therefore strongly emphasize not only the theolog- 
ical scandal but also the moral impossibility of anything resem- 
bling an anti-communist crusade. More profoundly, they would 
insist that the present dilemma between communism and, let 
us say, the American way of life is not only arbitrary but ulti- 
mately meaningless. If communism offers no hope for a better 
society in Western Europe (although in the more primitive 
societies of Eastern Europe or Asia it may, in spite of all its 
horrors, have resulted in some improvement in comparison with 
the previous feudal systems), can we realistically look to the 
American society and economic system for a solution to the 
present political and social disorder of Europe ? Even if it is 
granted that at least in theory the American system aims at 
implementing real moral and spiritual values, can it be assumed 
to be applicable in the completely different physical and socio- 
logical environment of the older and poorer countries of West- 
ern Europe ? Is it not true that the success of the American 
experiment has depended to a large degree on the abundance 
of natural resources in the United States, on the fact that Amer- 
ican history has until very recently been the history of a con- 
stantly moving frontier, and that constant economic expansion 
still provides such a frontier ? Or, in ideological terms, is it 
not true that what Europe needs is not a political and economic 
system which provides everyone with the opportunity of per- 
sonal development, but rather one in which limited resources 
are distributed as fairly as possible among the all-too-large 
number of potential candidates ? There is certainly much ‘truth 
in the American claim that the European economic structure 
is antiquated and that great improvements could be achieved 
through better production methods and through economic uni- 
fication. But most Europeans would contend that even if such 
transformations were realized, what they need is a planned 
economy of distribution rather than a dynamic framework of 
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economic liberalism. Above all, and this would be the strongest 
point of many Christians, the ideological background of Western 
liberalism has now lost its grip on European minds. Europe 
has already discovered liberalism and has witnessed its fallacy. 
If communism has such an appeal for the European proletariat 
today, it is a sign not only of discontent with the present social 
system, but also that Europe is going through a very serious 
cultural crisis, and that the underprivileged are looking in all 
directions not only for political and economic change but also 
for some ideology, some real raison d’étre, which traditional 
culture no longer provides. 

All those Europeans who refuse to associate themselves 
either with the United States or with Russia would assert that 
it is probably more urgent to discover some new foundation for 
civilization and social order than to realize structural change 
in economic and political systems. Here more than anywhere else 
Christians as such are called to make a very special contribution 
of thinking, imagination and cooperation with non-Christians. 

In conclusion, one might say that behind the present rejec- 
tion of the Atlantic policy of rearmament by many Europeans 
today lies the conviction that it is a purely negative policy, 
tending to deepen the present state of division of the world and 
to create an explosive situation which might even lead to war. 
On the other hand, maintaining a somewhat autonomous and 
independent Europe between the two big world powers might 
introduce a new element of balance and therefore of peace. 
There is also an ardent desire to build up between liberal cap- 
italism and totalitarian communism some new system of thought 
and society embodying both the values of personal liberty 
and those of social justice, which the two opposing blocs now 
claim to support to the exclusion of one another. It is a hard, 
perhaps an impossible, task. But at the present juncture of 
European history it seems to be the only solution to the econ- 
omic and social crisis and to cultural and spiritual disintegra- 
tion. We remember that Europe was born of the Church’s 
witness in the Middle Ages, and are conscious above all that 
as Christians we have received from God a dual vocation as 
both the Church in the world and also as the instrument of 
God’s providence for the world. 


The Burden of Colonialism 


Aw G: 


It is never a bad idea to open a debate by stating a truth 
which is widely admitted — in other words by calling upon 
public opinion for support. Thus it is generally agreed that 
colonialism ‘is a burden. All the world powers are so anti- 
colonial that one wonders where the “drinkers of blood” can 
be, where the last exploiters have hidden themselves. Moreover, 
proclaim the most clever, is it not sufficiently evident that 
colonialism has disappeared, that it no longer exists! What 
a consolation today to see so many innocent hands grabbing 
all the riches of the universe with such enthusiasm! Never- 
theless, there are many indications that colonialism is in very 
good health ; not least among them, alas! the violent reactions 
of the people who are still its victims. It is certainly doubtful 
if the corpse is really dead, and in truth this should be no surprise 
to anyone who is willing to recognize that among those who 
virtuously condemn colonialism are many who in recent years 
have been more anxious to bury it than to overthrow it. 


“The white man’s burden” 


Colonialism has not always been such a disgrace, such a 
sore, as it is considered today. The domination of Great Britain 
over India, of France over Indochina, and of the United States 
over certain parts of Latin America seems to have corresponded 
to certain definite material desires on the part of these countries, 
and some of these desires began to be so remarkably well 
satisfied that countries like Germany, Italy and Japan were 
soon vociferously demanding equal advantages. Before it 
became a “burden’’, colonialism was a “‘good thing’’, and we 
have every reason to believe that for some people it has remained 
so. We must remember that in 1900 colonialism was not a 
shameful burden but ‘‘the white man’s burden’’, and in noble 
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accents Kipling exalted the moral and civilizing value of an 
imperial mission which was likewise so profitable. Of “the 
white man’s burden” but one word remains in “‘the burden of 
colonialism”, and behind this complete change in meaning lies 
the whole moral development of colonialism. It would be easy 
to make a survey of this development, starting with the good 
conscience of our soldiers, our missionaries and our merchants 
of fifty years ago, and ending with the bad conscience of those 
who today raise the question of the “burden of colonialism’. 
But in our opinion this would be to give a too one-sided version 
of history. The reactions of the Western world ‘towards the 
problems of colonialism cannot be understood only in the light 
of the spiritual state of the colonizers. Moreover, it would 
attribute too much to the advancement of our customs and 
morality to credit them with the recent refinement in our 
colonial ideas and practices. Our good conscience of fifty years 
ago was nothing more than the reflection in our souls of the 
absolute power which we in fact exercised over the world at 
that time. Jurists know that a relationship of complete domin- 
ation is a one-sided relationship, which is in a sense determined 
only by its point of origin the domination of the master. 
It is striking to note that “‘good conscience’, as a general 
attitude towards the problems of this world, presents exactly 
the same one-sidedness. If colonialism has become a burden 
for the Western world, it is not because we have suddenly had 
a change of heart (such a proposition would unfortunately be 
contradicted by the facts and would cause us to be misjudged 
by our predecessors !), but because, in reality, the West is so 
exhausted that what was formerly a source of pride and strength 
has become today a serious cause of weakness. 


The new balance of power 


The “‘burden’’, as Kipling understood it, was the honourable 
task of spreading abroad in the world the benefits of a civilization 
which we alone possessed. For decades this proud self-righteous- 
ness was able to justify all abuses: wars of pillage, deliberate 
exploitation, bloody repression — none of these could besmirch 
the immaculate throne of our paternalistic omnipotence. But 
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this astonishing power has crumbled — therein lies the primary 
fact of this half century, which should not only explain our 
material difficulties, but which is also one of the keys to our 
moral crises. Sole possessors of technically superior weapons, 
sovereign dispensers of “the civilization’, we had made this 
modern civilization into a weapon to subdue the peoples of 
the world, and now the weapon has slipped from our grasp. 
(The time is past when we could re-establish order in Peking 
with only fifteen thousand international troops.) We no longer 
have a monopoly on technical superiority, whatever we may 
‘still believe, since industrialization of the Soviet countries is 
proceeding at an accelerated rate, and the breaking of this 
monopoly is a fact heavy with “subversive” consequences for 
the masses in the so-called “under-developed” countries. It is in 
these countries that either long ago or more recently we have 
made our colonizing presence felt. In the light of what we were 
finally able to give them, we promised them far too much from 
this famous modern civilization, whose spreading abroad was 
supposed to justify our presence there. Today these people, 
whom we boast of having taken in hand, are demanding from 
us first of all that which we have never ceased to promise them 
— access to modern civilization through industrialization. But 
it is clear that this is too contrary to the interests of our own 
industrialists for us to have seriously made up our minds to 
promote it in the past, and today even those of us who recognize 
its necessity (for example, Great Britain with the Colombo 
plan) find it financially impossible to carry out an investment 
policy which the United States alone could pursue, but which 
it fails to do because it has opted for military games. 

Under such conditions those countries which were formerly 
colonized, are still under-developed, or else still under the colonial 
yoke, watch resentment and bitterness against the colonial or 
semi-colonial occupation of the West growing day by day. 
Vast currents of opinion, powerful revolutionary forces take 
shape beneath the placid surface of our economic or adminis- 
trative occupation. The day soon comes when some fortuitous 
circumstance upsets the equilibrium of the system and precip- 
itates the outbreak of national revolution. For today it is the 
fate of the West that whenever a national uprising against its 
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domination breaks out, it is assured, not only of the support 
of the powerful social revolutionary forces which our inter- 
vention in the economic structure of these under-developed 
countries has created (a rural and urban proletariat), but also 
of the complicity of the Soviet world. The strength of such 
a coalition may be estimated from the defeat without combat 
of the British power at Abadan, or from the exhausting war 
which French military forces go on waging in Indochina with 
no prospect of success. The problem of relationships between 
the West and colonial and under-developed countries, of the 
growing hostility of these countries towards our economic and 
military undertakings, and the constant reinforcement of those 
demographic, social and political forces which can thwart and 
defeat us, these problems do indeed lay an enormous load upon 
the free world, and it is no exaggeration to say that if colonial- 
ism is a burden, it is primarily they which make it so. 

This is an objective burden, not determined by any moral 
law, but by a simple combination of circumstances which 
militate against the continuation of colonizing activity. And 
when the colonizers themselves declare that colonialism is a bad 
thing, they are not motivated either by moral law or the fear 
of God, but by an intense desire to free themselves from a burden 
which so heavily mortgages their future. So the French colon- 
izers make surprising concessions to Emperor Bao-Dai and the 
British imperialists accept with astonishing ease the evacuation 
of India. Sometimes, however, the concessions are a mere 
form. When France revised her constitution in 1946, she 
substituted for her ““Empire’’, whose theory and justification 
were definitely colonial, a ‘“‘French Union’’ whose theory and 
justification emphatically disavow colonialism. But actually 
things have changed so little that today we speak indiscrimin- 
ately of “‘colonies’’, ‘‘Empire” and “French Union”: the only 
real innovation is that colonialism has been virtuously made 
unconstitutional, but only unconstitutional, for neither sta- 
tute law nor legal practice has been affected. A truly curious 
way of disposing of a burden — to claim to eliminate from the 
language the word which describes it! However, this is the 
first reaction of the West when faced with changes so fatal to 
its interests in the balance of power in the world. We can easily 
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imagine the effectiveness of this procedure and our chances 
of making ourselves heard among the peoples of the Orient and 
of Africa if all we do is to change one word of the inscription 
on our visiting cards ! 


Colonialism and communism 


It is in reality greatly to our interest politically to act 
in a wholly different way. Whatever judgment we may wish 
to make on the fact of colonization, we must recognize today 
its irrelevance in a world, where, since the outbreak of the 
October Revolution in Russia, the slightest contradictions in 
our existing society have had immediate revolutionary conse- 
quences. Now it is a fact that colonization has established in 
the world, between a minority group of colonizers and the 
people of their colonies, political and economic relationships 
which are a source of strength for Stalinism. National revol- 
utions against colonial or semi-colonial occupation by the West, 
and the proletarian revolution against the capitalist structure 
of society and the state, nourish one another, and if we do not 
succeed soon in breaking up this partnership, already so clearly 
defined, it will destroy us. It is in the light of such a powerful 
threat that we must judge the actions of our colonizers. Trad- 
itional colonial theory was based on the premise that the 
interests of the colonizers and of the overseas colonies where they 
carried on their activities were identical, and that therefore the 
nations should always and everywhere support the colonizers. 
This may have been true in 1900 in a world where colonial activity 
had not yet provoked the violent countershock whose impressive 
strength we see developing today. But now it has become only 
too evident that this premise no longer has any reality. Since 
the colonizers have rarely been wise enough to take the essential 
and inescapable decisions in sufficient time, the whole nation 
has had to bear the consequences (as we in France have discov- 
ered to our sorrow during the last seven years in Indochina). 
Therefore the whole nation should be able to supervise the 
activities of its colonizers, and to recall them, if necessary, in 
the light of the higher interests of the state. (This is precisely 
the role which the French nation should be able to assume in 
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relation to the colonizers of Tunisia.) It is to our best interests 
as Western nations to establish relationships with colonial and 
“under-developed” peoples which are not merely a unilateral 
expression of our omnipotence. Such omnipotence has in fact 
ceased to exist — it is no longer based on the actual balance 
of power in the world, and its moral justification, always denied 
by colonial peoples, has now also been rejected by a majority 
of our public opinion. Under these conditions, to use what 
power remains to us — mainly instruments of repression — 
to try to hold back by force an inevitable evolution will result 
in nothing more than the burning of our last boats and, in the 
end, will open the way to communism. 


Colonialism and the cold war 


For some time now there has been a very clear hardening 
of Western colonial policy. It is very doubtful, if it were still 
an open question, whether Great Britain would today evacuate 
India and Burma. What she was forced to do in 1946, when she 
stood alone against an anti-colonial coalition, she would certainly 
not do at the present time when the United States has almost 
everywhere rallied to the defense of the imperial possessions of 
old Europe, because she believes that these possessions consti- 
tute a bulwark against the will to military aggression attributed 
to the U.S.S.R., but also because she sees in them the surest 
way to wrest markets from certain economically weak powers. 
Now it is necessary to recognize all the political consequences 
involved in such a defense. Strengthened by American support, 
which they have dearly paid for by the surrender of markets, 
the French and British colonialists will hold fast to their pos- 
itions. This resistance, which in the short run has every chance 
of success, will serve to repel those forces which the colonial 
system represses, and throw them into the arms of the Russians 
or the Chinese. The opponents of any policy of conciliation 
will not fail to exploit this final development and will hence- 
forth be able to claim that they are directly resisting Bolshevism. 

At that moment we shall have entered the kind of vicious 
circle into which we French so lightly let ourselves succumb 
in Indochina — the issues of the fight for colonial emancipation 
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from the mother country will be entirely replaced by those of 
the cold war. There will then be no reconciliation possible 
without an agreement between Moscow and Washington, 
which is most improbable; two unfortunate peoples will 
exhaust themselves in a struggle one against the other, and 
there will be no peace possible between them, even if they are 
at last reconciled, as long as the tragic opposition of two 
worlds continues. French colonial policy in Indochina has 
resulted in the establishment of a new and bloody frontier 
between the Americans and the Russians. There are many 
greedy, frenzied men who calculate that the conservation of 
their privileges is worth this price, and that they have never 
breathed as easily as behind the frontiers of the cold war. 
They rejoice that since the French working class has become 
communist it is possible to handle it more roughly than pre- 
viously. They are also reassured because they have erected 
American strategy on their colonial bulwarks ! In this connection 
two things must be said: first, if American strategy does take 
up such positions, it will surely be defeated ; second, this 
manoeuver is a graver menace to the peace of the world than 
any other. European colonialists wish to maintain their pos- 
itions. The Americans are looking for bases for their world 
strategy. If these two reach an understanding, it will be first of 
all over the bodies of colonial peoples and then at the expense 
of peace, since the West will have deliberately chosen Indochina, 
Tunisia or South Africa, rather than India, as the. model of the 
kind of political order which is destined to become general 
throughout the immense and decisive mass of the colonial or 
under-developed countries in the years to come. 


Colonialism and Christianity 


We have demonstrated how the shift in the balance of 
power in the world today seriously menaces colonial positions 
which were unquestioned twenty years ago. In the course of 
our analysis we have noted that, in the conditions created by 
this new distribution of power, colonialism tends to be the 
harbinger of communism, and that this tendency, through the 
counter-measures which it evokes from the Americans, causes 
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all colonial strife to degenerate rapidly to the level of the cold 
war, where it then becomes insoluble, marking only one stage 
in the passing of the cold war to an ever more widespread hot 
war. This fact, in our opinion, provides sufficient incentive 
for every citizen of a Western country to form a judgment 
and to act upon it. Such an incentive should be all the stronger 
among those who, as Christians, are not only concerned with 
their own national destinies, but who realize how precious are 
the ties which bind them to the Christian communities of other 
nations, of those very nations from which colonialism separates 
us. If one takes seriously the question of foreign missions, 
it is impossible to be blind to the fact that the present increase 
in colonial activity may greatly hinder their development. 
This fact should be set beside the driving from the Church 
of the proletarian masses which has resulted from capitalism. 
Let us take care that similar new expulsions, which would 
further reduce the universal nature of our Church, do not occur 
in the future. The revolutionary power of the Christian Gospel 
can expand with the best chances of success only in a world 
which is relatively homogeneous, which is not too divided in a 
material sense (as was the Roman empire). Once the univers- 
ality of the human race is too scandalously broken, it follows 
that the universal message of the Church has more difficulty 
finding an echo within it. This analysis is logical as well as 
corresponding to the facts. The neo-colonialism of the West, 
with its procession of fanatical and racial reactions, will certainly 
lead to new divisions. However, these rents in its fabric must 
not be permitted to erect barriers across the field of work of 
the Church. That is why we must fight not only against the 
peril of colonialism itself (the post-colonial situation may be as 
false and evil as the colonial), but because the liberation from 
colonialism, this “‘occasion of scandal’, is the condition of 
another Liberation which alone matters and which does not 
deceive. 


What Does Asia See in Europe ? 


Makoto Fujita 


For centuries Europe was the centre of the world’s culture, 
politics and economics, and the centre of Christianity. European 
countries ruled major parts of Asia as their colonies and today 
they still control some parts of it. Europe has also sent many 
missionaries to Asia and this missionary enterprise is still going 
on. Most Asian countries, especially Japan, owe much of their 
development during the last century to European influence. 
However, following the first world war Professor Spengler 
coined the famous phrase, “‘the decline of the West’’, to describe 
the state of European civilization. In the light of this past 
history and present developments, what do I as an Asian see 
in Europe today ? Does it still have some value for us and for 
the world ? What is real European culture ? Does it have any 
importance for our traditional Asian culture ? Do we still need 
missionaries from Europe, or have we reached the church stage 
in our Christian growth ? Is there any certain future for Europe, 
which has had two wars in a half century ? Or is it true as 
some nationalistic Asians affirm that the invention of the atomic 
bomb means the end of European civilization and that Asia’s 
time has come ? I cannot answer all these questions, but I 
will try to deal with some of the common problems which 
Asians and Europeans are tackling. Personally I am sure that 
we still have many things to learn from Europe as well as 
much to contribute to it. 


Post-war or pre-war ? 


Winston Churchill has said that we have not had two world 
wars in half a century, but one war — from Ig14 to 1945. Seven 
years have past since its end, and what are young people in 
Europe feeling now ? Not only the young, but almost all people 
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live in great fear of another war. Unrest, uncertainty, hope- 
lessness, fear of communism and fear of war — these are the 
things which Europe and Asia, indeed the whole world, have 
in common, although I have found fear of communism and 
war greater in Europe than in Asia. Western European countries 
are increasing their armies under the leadership of the Americans 
to defend freedom and the civilization of the world. But many 
newspapers are calling them to be “ready to attack’. Are we 
living in a post-war or a pre-war period ? This is the question 
I would like to ask my European friends, who may feel the 
same way. Since many European countries are spending a great 
proportion of their national budgets for armaments, how can 
we find peace ? And above all, if a man has hate in his heart, 
how can he shake hands with another — for it seems to me that 
the European has more hate than fear of communism. If 
through this hate and sentimental fear we continue to increase 
armaments, it will be difficult to keep the peace. Where then 
can we find the hope, the security and the faith for the future ? 

“Look at the twelve million German refugees who have come 
out of the Eastern zone!’’ I have been told this so often by 
my friends, and I myself have seen some of the camps. This is 
certainly one of the factors which increases the fear of the 
Europeans. But what would happen in the event of another 
war ? Think realistically about the war in Korea and in Indo- 
china. What is the value of these wars and why are they being 
fought ? Freedom is one of the most beautiful words in the 
world — but for whose freedom are they fighting ? Is there 
any freedom among the Korean people who are losing their 
land, their homes and children ? If Japan builds up a strong 
army, how can we keep the peace in Asia ? If Germany rearms, 
how can there be peace in Europe ? 

We must not say “ready to attack’’ but “‘ready to reconcile’. 
This may sound extremely idealistic, but for me it is the only 
solution. Many Asian young people, as well as Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, feel the same way, and all Asians trust that their 
European friends are wise enough to save the world’s civilization 
which owes so much to them. 
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Communism 


I cannot say much about communism, but I should like to 
mention one thing. Many Asian countries, including India and 
Burma, have already started official negotiations with the 
government of communist China by sending large delegations 
to Peking. Since there was no delegate from communist China 
at the San Francisco Peace Treaty Conference in September, 
1951, many Japanese would also like to negotiate with that 
country. This seems to be one of the great differences between 
Europe and Asia. For both economic and political reasons we 
must maintain close cooperation among Asian countries. The 
economies of China and Japan especially are dependent upon 
each other. We have all experienced how miserable it is to 
have artificial divisions — the thirty-eighth parallel in Korea, 
a divided Germany, Berlin and Austria. The same is true of 
trade between China and Japan. Of course this does not mean 
that we want a communist government, but we believe that 
we can negotiate with China, and that this is the only way we 
can keep the peace. 

In some parts of the world communism has made a real 
contribution, for example, in the land reform and government 
clean-up in China’. In Japan’ the communists have a rather 
fine social consciousness. While ordinarily students are indif- 
ferent to social and political issues, communist students are 
taking direct action, and this may also be true of Europe. So 
before we criticize their methods, we must be ready to take 
more vigorous social action ourselves. And this action must 
be a real witness to the Gospel and not merely against com- 
munism. 


Peace 


The deepest concern of young men and women in both 
Europe and Asia is peace. For example, in Japan the so-called 
“Peace Constitution’”’ has denounced war and all military 
power. But what happened after war broke out in Korea ? 


t For an excellent discussion of Christianity in China see Christian Witness 
in Communist China (S.C.M. Press, London). 
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Because of the international situation, it was said that Japan 
must have a strong defense force or army, and a National 
Reserve Police force is now being built up. This raises a real 
conflict in the minds of Japanese youth, and many students, 
both communists and Christians, are strongly opposing this 
development. 

The United States is spending nearly eighty per cent of its 
budget either directly or indirectly for national defense. The 
new Indian Republic is spending forty-five per cent in the 
same way — India which got its independence through the 
teaching and practice of the “non-violence” of Mahatma 
Gandhi. I have found the same thing in Germany. The people 
have been taught that peace is the most precious thing — but 
now what is happening in both parts of this country ? Many 
German young people with whom I spent several days told me, 
“The war gave us nothing ; we must not have another army.” 
But there are those who through fear of communism are 
saying that there should be a strong army of German youth 
to defend their country. Also I found a new type of nationalism 
or totalitarianism in both Germany and Italy. In the latter 
there is strong support for the neo-fascist party among ordinary 
people, and in Germany a new national socialism is in the 
embryo stage. The same is true of Japan, though to a lesser 
degree. All these developments are very dangerous to the 
peace of the world. 

We Asians feel that the time has come when we must share 
with our European friends the great and difficult responsibility 
of keeping the peace. But how? I have no concrete answer 
to this question, but the only way I know is to realize God’s 
will in this world. He has made us all imago dei — we are all 
His children. If we try to understand one another and to 
learn more about one another’s political, social, cultural, 
economic and historical situation, we shall come to realize that 
we must keep the peace. I have learned much through spending 
a few hours with a friend from the International Union of 
Students ; when I spent a week with friends from Israel I learned 
more about their country and the Jews ; I have spent the past 
several weeks in Europe trying to learn more about it. For 
if in the future someone should tell me that I must fight against 
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Europeans, if I know nothing about them I might join in the 
war. The same is true of communism. If one-quarter of the 
French people vote in their general election for the communist 
party, and if thirty per cent of the Italians are communist 
supporters, it is only realistic to have closer contact with them. 
They are our friends and not our enemies. This is surely one 
solution and one of the ways to keep the peace. 


Post-Christian era ? 


We Asian Christians owe a great deal to Christian churches 
and organizations from the West. Since the fifteenth century 
when St. Francis Xavier came to the Orient, we have appreciated 
the very devoted missionary enterprise of the European chur- 
ches. But now what can Asian Christians find in Europe ? 

It has often been said that Europe has reached a post- 
Christian era. Someone told me, “Oh certainly, my country, 
France, is a pagan country. The people go to church only two 
or three times during their lives.” 

Secularization of so-called Christian countries is very wide- 
spread. There are many nominal Christians, the churches are 
losing their place in the community, and the Christian heritage 
is disappearing from European culture. Modern science, liberal 
rationalism or Marxist materialism is taking the place of Christ- 
ianity. And yet, while all this may be true to a certain extent, 
especially of the last several decades, I do believe that European 
civilization and culture are still deeply rooted in Christianity, 
and I recognize and appreciate greatly the efforts of the Church, 
through sacrifice and service and in spite of many difficulties, 
to show forth a real witness to the Gospel. 

I was amazed to hear so many European Christians discuss- 
ing the problems of evangelization. For example, I had not 
expected that we would spend so much time on this at the 
W.S.C.F. Annual Conference in Italy, for although this is the 
task which we as Christians must carry out wherever we are, 
I had thought it was accomplished in Europe and remained 
only for the Asian S.C.M.s. However, I am grateful that we 
in Asia and Europe share in this common task and heavy 
responsibility in a critical age, for if we lose Christianity, we 
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lose everything. But the question is, how are we to evangelize 
in these days? The average European ordinarily has some 
knowledge of Christianity. But Christianity is not a religion 
but the religion, and we preach not a god but the God. It seems 
to me that evangelization is more difficult in Europe, where 
most of the fields are already so well cultivated, than in Asia 
where, while we have to meet paganism, there are many new 
fields in which we may work. However, Christianity in Asia 
has always been regarded as a Western religion and not as 
one which had its beginnings in a part of Asia. Sometimes it 
has been looked upon as an instrument of Western imperialistic 
colonialism, and as a result it has been difficult for Christianity 
to make a true witness to the Gospel of Jesus Christ in Asian 
countries. 

In both Europe and Asia the time for preaching the Gospel 
is past — the time for witness has come. If we read the Acts 
of the Apostles, especially the first few chapters, we will see 
that they not only preached but acted as Christians. This is 
why they won so many people. We must work as apostles in 
the twentieth century, through fellowship in service and through 
sacrificial living. Dr. Emil Brunner has said: ““Words have 
become cheap. What counts is action, lived reality. If they 
somewhere see real love, giving oneself for the benefit of those 
who need help without asking for reward, where they see the 
spirit of the Good Samaritan who does not regard anything 
other than the need of a fellow-man, people become deeply 
interested.”’ He continues: “It is this reality of Christian love 
which speaks to their hearts more than any preached words, 
however true and great they may be.’ ? 

Christians are in a minority in every Asian country, but 
if we feel the responsibility laid upon us when Christ said, 
“You shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
Samaria and to the ends of the earth’, we shall work harder. 
We are doing our best to build the real Church in Asia, and 
to make of it an indigenous church. But Christianity is not 
exclusively Asian or European or American, but the world’s. 


' Forward Together, ‘‘A Message to the Plenary’, Report of the Nyborg | 
Strand Plenary Meeting (World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A., Geneva), page 85. 
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We of the younger churches need more leadership and help, 
but it should be in the form of give and take or partnership. 
Then the question comes from my heart: what can Asian 
Christians and churches contribute to those of Europe ? 

Let me say in conclusion a few words regarding our common 
task. In this chaotic day we Christians must show forth in 
social and political life the love of Christ, made plain by His 
great sacrifice. We know the power of redemption. Our witness 
must be the witness of His love instead of human power or 
authority. We must be ready to suffer for our fellow men 
who need our help. Leidende Liebe (suffering love) is the spirit 
which all people in the East and West should share. The world 
expects much from Christianity which has contributed so 
greatly to its history during the past nineteen hundred years, 
and I believe that the only way in which we can share the 
leidende Liebe is to keep the peace of our world. This is not 
only our desire but God’s will. 


European-American Relations 


An American View 


PauL ABRECHT 


Since the war the United States has followed a policy of 
cooperation with Europe as a means of helping it to deal with 
its economic and political problems. Through material and 
technical assistance, it has sought to help Europe in reconstruct- 
ing its industrial and military power and in recovering political 
strength commensurate with its economic and military respon- 
sibilities in the world. This recovery is of vital interest to the 
United States because American economic, political and military 
security depends so largely on the strength of Europe. Yet, 
today there is much hesitation and doubt on both sides of the 
Atlantic about the present pattern of cooperation, and many 
sincere people question whether the increasingly close relation 
between Europe and the United States is justified. The character 
of the opposition reveals some of the problems inherent in this 
cooperation. 

In the United States the present policy of military and 
economic aid to Europe continues to be under heavy attack 
from conservative and nationalistic groups. Both of the Amer- 
ican presidential candidates favour continuing aid to Europe, 
but especially the Republican candidate, General Eisenhower, 
is under great pressure from very militant forces in his party 
to change the present pattern of our relations with Europe. 
And if the coming elections result in a Republican majority in 
the American Senate, it will bring into a position of great 
influence a group of men who are passionately convinced that 
America has been wasting its energy and resources in Europe. 
It remains to be seen, therefore, whether the present American 
policy of military and economic aid to Europe, based on the 
idea of a developing Atlantic community and the acceptance 
of America’s partnership with other nations of the West as 
permanent and desirable, will be continued. 
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In Europe there is much opposition to cooperation with 
America for another reason — the fear of American power. 
The result of the various measures taken by the United States 
since the war to help Europe in its economic reconstruction 
and military defense has been a powerful impact of American 
ideas on the economic and social life of these countries. A con- 
siderable body of Europeans, including many who admit the 
need for American aid to Europe, fears the threat which this 
aid presents to the European way of life. As Reinhold Niebuhr 
has observed, it is part of the irony of recent history that the 
same European world which only yesterday feared that America 
would not accept its responsibilities as a world power, is now 
concerned, and justifiably so, that this power will be misused. 

In this situation, where their countries are working closely 
together and yet are not fully committed to cooperation, there 
are many dangers and temptations for both Americans and 
Europeans. For Americans there is the temptation to return 
to a form of isolationism, measuring their duty to their own 
country and to others in terms of narrow conceptions of national 
interests and loyalties ; or, in favouring cooperation with Europe, 
they are tempted to forget the need for safeguards in the exer- 
cise of the great power which their country wields over the 
lives of other peoples. 

Europeans are tempted to deny the circumstances which 
make it impossible for them to find a solution to their problems 
within a traditional European or national framework. Their 
great dependence on the American economy inevitably breeds 
the suspicion of American domination and leads to wishful 
thinking and false hopes of economic self-sufficiency and self- 
reliance. There is already in Europe considerable cynicism 
about the Atlantic alliance — a tendency to see it as an instru- 

-ment which serves the interests of the United States but not 
those of Europe. Recently newspapers reported the speech of 
a prominent European churchman who said, “The Americans 
are not here to defend us but to defend their politics.” Amer- 
icans need to be reminded of the element of self-interest in 
their aid to Europe, but the real question is whether or not the 
politics of the United States in relation to Europe is based on 
goals which Europeans can and should support, and whether 
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its aid is given on terms which they can accept. For example, 
is Europe being influenced by American policy to take a stand _ 
with regard to Russia which she would not or ought not take 
of her own accord ? At what points must we challenge the 
power of America because it is exploiting the situation of 
Europe ? These are some of the questions with which Christ- 
ians must be concerned in considering relationships within the 
Atlantic community. The objections of various groups in the 
United States to closer cooperation with Europe are mostly 
based on purely nationalistic grounds and these should find 
very little support among Christians. But in Europe the argu- 
ments against the further development of an Atlantic com- 
munity frequently have a more idealistic basis and therefore 
need more careful consideration. 


The community of interest between Europe and the United States 


Despite various divergent tendencies in their political and 
social philosophies, there is a substantial community of interest 
between Europe and the United States, which is the basis of 
the cooperation which has developed between them. Through 
this community we have at the moment one of our most effect- 
ive means for promoting a world order based on justice, order 
and freedom. That is not to say that the Atlantic community 
will always be used for this purpose. Without it, however, we 
should certainly face the prospect of war or the spread of total- 
itarianism, if not both. 

The immediate and long-run interests and responsibilities 
of America in such cooperation are not greater than those of the 
European participants. For them it is clearly the best means 
available for dealing with the political and economic problems 
they confront. Europe and America are not only dependent 
upon each other for their political and economic welfare and 
military security, but, because of their position as the leading 
industrial countries of the world, they must provide through 
their cooperation the foundations of world economic stability 
and military security. The failure of these countries to work 
together in dealing with economic problems would, therefore, 
involve disaster not only for themselves but also for those other 
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countries which look to them for economic and political support. 
Assuming the readiness of Russia to take advantage of weak- 
ness or disunity in the policy of the Western powers, their 
failure to work together will increase the danger of war. 

The dependence of the United States and the countries of 
Western Europe upon each other has made it impossible for 
America, despite its enormous power, to dictate the goals of 
Atlantic action, and the countries of Europe have successfully 
checked one-side tendencies in American policy at several 
important points. For example, the provisions of the contro- 
versial Battle Act, whereby the American Congress required 
countries receiving American aid to refuse to sell strategic goods 
to Russia or her satellites, was not enforced against either Hol- 
land or Denmark when these countries insisted upon their right 
to deliver ships built previously under contract for Russia. 
Even in the midst of the extravagances of a presidential cam- 
paign, when discussing foreign policy Americans are beginning 
to show an unaccustomed sensitivity to the fears and desires 
of their European allies. When Eisenhower, in a recent cam- 
paign speech, emphasized the need to liberate the enslaved 
peoples of Eastern Europe and seemed to suggest the possibility 
of a war of liberation, the reaction of Western European coun- 
tries forced him to make clear that he wished only “‘to aid by: 
every peaceful means, but only by peaceful means, the right 
to live in freedom”’. 

Yet despite such checks, it is true that America is making 
a great impact on Europe, especially on its social and economic 
institutions. The needs of Europe for material and technical 
assistance to solve the fundamental problems of economic reor- 
ganization and reconstruction have made it inevitable that 
American techniques and industrial methods should mould and 
influence the pattern of its economic and social development. It 
is this “‘Americanization”’ of so many of their social institutions 
that has aroused the fears of Europeans. To what extent are 
these fears justified and what can be done to counteract the 
undesirable results of the increasingly strong American influence 
on European life ? 
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Is America creating a capitalist Europe ? 


Many Europeans believe that the effect of American policy 
is to create a Europe made in the image of American capitalism. 
It is argued that Europe is struggling to realize a third way, a 
social democratic way, in opposition both to American capital- 
ism and Russian totalitarianism, and that its close association 
with America makes it more difficult to realize this goal. There 
are also those who believe that the capitalist classes of the 
United States and Europe are attempting to save themselves 
by the formation of such alliances against the Soviet Union. 
Following the Marxist interpretation of history, they are able 
to discover that it is only “‘capitalist’’ countries which make 
war on communist countries and never vice versa. 

Those who follow this line must ignore the facts completely. 
For example, it is precisely the most conservative capitalist 
groups in the United States which have opposed the Marshall 
Plan and the military aid program, largely because of their 
fear that the heavy taxes which are necessary to provide this 
aid are destroying the American free enterprise system. On the 
other hand, the trade unions in the United States have been 
the most consistent supporters of aid for Europe. Moreover, 
the official American economic policy has clearly had the effect 
of making it easier for Europe to move in the direction of greater 
social and economic democracy and, as a result, opposition has 
come not from socialist governments but from the capitalist 
ones. The representatives of American policy have urged more 
planning and social control in Germany against the present 
tendency to favour a policy of laissez-faire capitalism. They 
have urged higher income taxes on the wealthy classes and 
higher incomes for;workers in Italy and France against govern- 
ment economic policies which too often have favoured the pri- 
vate monopolies and the privileged upper classes. On the other 
hand, there have been relatively few differences of policy with 
the socialist governments which have been in power in Holland, 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries during most of the past 
five years. The Americans, through their official economic aid 
agencies, have in fact been recommending in Europe the same 
approach ,which they have been applying to their own domestic 
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economic problems. It is the “New Deal’, TVA, mixed 
economy type policy of using state power to insure the funda- 
mental prosperity and stability of an economic area in order 
that local private initiative can succeed. It is a pragmatic, 
experimental approach to the problems of economic reorganiz- 
ation in Europe and has very little in common with traditional 
capitalist thinking. European liberal economists like Professor 
Ropke of Switzerland have criticized the Marshall Plan aid 
program precisely because it has been cordial to a large degree 
of state planning and has not put enough reliance on the free 
market system. 

It is clear from its working policy that the United States 
has not been aiming at a capitalist Europe (whatever that might 
be) but at an economically viable Europe, capable of sustaining 
healthy democratic political and social institutions. Americans 
desire above all to see a Europe whose economic system is suf- . 
ficiently strong and self-reliant to enable it to participate fully 
and equally in the necessary economic integration and coopera- 
tion of the Atlantic countries. They have come to realize that 
they cannot in the long run make their own system work 
without Europe, and that therefore its present weakness is a 
threat to American economic progress. These are the pract- 
ical considerations which underlie American help to Europe 
today. 

It can be argued that the American program of technical 
assistance has been advanced with too much optimism and con- 
fidence about the possibility of changing European economic 
institutions quickly. It can also be argued that Americans are 
largely ignorant of the fundamental spiritual and ethical pro- 
blems underlying their industrial techniques. Perhaps the Amer- 
ican concept of a dynamic economic system organized to get 
greater output from less human labour, with the aid of machines 
that wear themselves out and are replaced by better machines 
as rapidly as possible, is based on a superficial and materialistic 
idea of progress which Europeans should reject. It does not 
follow, however, that Europe in making use of American indus- 
trial techniques and methods must accept the ideological over- 
simplifications which frequently accompany them. Most of 
these techniques are in themselves neutral, and it may be the 
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European contribution to show how a dynamic industrial econ- 
omic system can be made to serve man’s good more than it does 
in either Russia or the United States. If the countries of Europe 
have the will to create a society in which there is more social 
democracy than in Russia or America, there is nothing in the 
present forms of economic cooperation with the United States 
which makes the achievement of that goal more difficult — in 
fact, just the opposite. Meanwhile, European economic life 
must still undergo vast and radical change if it is to meet the 
demands which its own people and others are making upon it. 
The wise and discriminating use of the practical technical 
assistance which America offers and close working cooperation 
with her on questions of economic policy continue to be one 
of the important means by which the European economic 
system can be helped to accomplish the tasks of reconstruction 
which are still before it. 


Is America leading Europe into war ? 


The decision of the countries of the North Atlantic area to 
enter into a mutual assistance pact for their common defense 
and to contain Russian power, the subsequent formation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and particularly the move- 
ment of these countries to rearm themselves as quickly as 
possible following the outbreak of war in Korea, have raised 
new problems and fears in Europe regarding its relations with 
the United States. The very great stress which the United 
States has placed on the need for rapid rearmament, and the 
great dependence of Europe upon America for the arms with 
which to create an effective defense have increased the feeling in 
Europe that it is the puppet of American power, militarily as 
well as economically. There is a widespread fear that in the 
military alliance with the United States Europe will lose its 
independence of action and is in great danger of being involved 
in war against its will. 

Actually the official goals of European and American policy 
are very much the same. Most Europeans believe as Americans 
do that Russian power must be contained within its present 
limits. They also believe that it is necessary to accept the fact 
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of Russian power in the world and in Eastern Europe, hoping 
that in the defeat of Russian political and military strategy 
some kind of modus vivendi can eventually be worked out. 
However, in spite of these agreements many in Europe fear 
close military cooperation with the United States. 

There is clearly some justification for European fears, arising 
mainly out of the way in which the American view of the present 
world struggle is frequently expressed. There is admittedly in 
many American statements of foreign policy too little appre- 
ciation of the tragedy of the present situation of the world in 
its struggle for peace and justice. The hysterical anti-com- 
munism expressed in many sections of American public opinion 
arouses the fears of Europeans that the United States is not as 
interested in discovering the means towards a peaceful settle- 
ment of world problems as in arming for a self-righteous and cata- 
strophic crusade to rid the world of communism. Europeans 
have reason to fear that the self-righteous attitude of Amer- 
icans in thinking about the present world struggle is a great 
threat to the peace, because it leads to a kind of passion to 
achieve overwhelming military strength which would insure a 
“total victory’ in case of war, and therefore increases the danger 
of war. Europeans, who have experienced the actual destruction 
of two great wars and who live in the immediate shadow of 
Russian power, are undoubtedly more sensitive than most Amer- 
icans to the need to prevent another world war as a way of 
settling differences with the Soviet Union. Yet, understand- 
able as these fears are, do they justify the tendency in some 
groups in Europe to oppose the cooperation with the United 
States in military rearmament for defense ? Actually behind 
this viewpoint there are not only justified fears of America but 
also certain illusions regarding the role of power in securing 
peace in the world. They believe that military power is unneces- 
sary and evil because the world has come to see the necessity 
and possibility of avoiding another war. Many Christians in 
Europe are pacifists and neutralists because they believe that 
in this way they can contribute to peace. 

Arnold Toynbee explains the weakness of the Western world 
when confronted by Hitler as due to its “‘premature humaniz- 
ation’, the ‘‘weaning of the Western people from the six- 
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thousand-year-old tradition of militarism in an age still hag- 
ridden by the institutions of war’. Does not that judgment 
apply also today to those who believe that we can find peace 
through neutralism, military weakness and impotence? It is 
possible that Russia does not want war, but the indications are 
that neither does she want peace, and we are therefore com- 
pelled to take measures to meet the eventuality of war. In this 
situation nothing is more likely to prevent war than the clear 
intention of the United States and Europe to stand together 
against Soviet pressure. Nothing is more likely to bring war 
than the separation of America and Western Europe and the 
impression that they would not support each other in case of 
aggression. 

Is the American emphasis on rearmament greater than it 
need be? Is it true that “American insistence on European 
rearmament programs has — as is now clear to everyone — 
gone far to undermine the economic system and the social stand- 
ards of the countries of Western Europe ...and thus it is in 
danger of letting communism in by the back door while we are 
striving to bar the front.’’ This is the view of Mr. Harold Wil- 
son, a member of the British cabinet in the last Labour govern- 
ment and one of the followers of Mr. Bevan. The leaders of 
Western Europe and the United States have made great efforts 
to estimate the total rearmament effort needed to forestall 
Russian aggression and to allocate this burden to the various 
countries according to their ability to pay. And the efforts of 
the United States to help them to meet these costs without 
suffering large reductions in their standard of living have not 
been in vain. The governments of most of these countries are 
showing increasing readiness to assume their share of the cost 
of rearmament. It is not something which has been forced 
upon them — they recognize its necessity and the fairness of 
the arrangements which have been worked out to distribute the 
financial burden. The support given to the rearmament pro- 
grams in their countries by the majority of the socialists and 
trade unions of Holland and Britain is some proof of this. 

The Atlantic countries ought not to put their ultimate hope 
in the power of their arms. But it is still one of the tragic real- 
ities of the world that peace can only be preserved with the 
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help of military power, and assuming that the defense of West- 
ern Europe and the United States is justified, the only realistic 
defense today is the one which these countries can build by 
working together. 


Democratic possibilities in Atlantic cooperation 


Many Europeans fear that American policy is based primar- 
ily on the idea of defending something called “Christian civili- 
zation’ against a system of militant atheism. Also, American 
support of European unity sometimes raises the fear that Amer- 
ican influence will actually destroy the pluralism and therefore 
the genuine freedom of European culture, because it seems to 
be based on the idea of building a monolithic and so-called 
Christian culture in opposition to communism. Yet the actual 
development of American policy has worked to strengthen 
rather than weaken a pluralistic society. A great diversity of 
economic and political systems have been brought together in 
the Atlantic community, and an official communist country 
like Yugoslavia receives American aid without having to alter 
its economic and political system. This aid can, of course, be 
explained in terms of political and military expediency, but 
nevertheless it is an enlightened expediency which works in 
favour of diversity in the West. 

It isa further fact of considerable importance to the discussion 
of the aims of American-European cooperation that, gener- 
ally speaking, those in the United States and Europe who have 
favoured Atlantic cooperation have recognized the need for a 
vast transformation of Western industrial societies in the interest 
of a new and better life for the great masses of people. In con- 
trast to those who seek to defend the vested interests of a class 
or country, most of the supporters of Atlantic cooperation 
realize that political democracy has a precarious existence in 
much of the Western world because it has so little reality in 
the experience of many classes of people. They also realize that 
these problems cannot be dealt with successfully in traditional 
national or even continental terms. Atlantic cooperation has 
already provided some opportunity, and can be developed to 
provide still more, for the member countries to consider together 
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the meaning of democratic action in relation to their own polit- 
ical and economic systems. 

It would be foolish and naive to argue that American power, 
despite the good intentions of Americans, carries no threat to 
other peoples (indeed, the ‘“‘good intentions’ are themselves a 
threat). But Europe has only two alternatives : it can withdraw 
from the alliance with the United States on the grounds that 
the threats to its political and spiritual integrity are too great, 
or it can continue to accept the offer of American cooperation 
and help in order to build up its own power and thus increase 
its influence in framing Atlantic policy. The risks and problems 
involved in European-American cooperation are great, but the 
risks of failing to cooperate are substantially greater. 

As Christians we must always be ready to challenge the 
undesirable tendencies in European-American cooperation, and 
especially the threat of American power. Yet our greatest task 
today is to call people in the United States and in Europe to 
accept the responsibilities of such cooperation, and to call in 
question the cynicism of those who believe that only national 
considerations matter, who cling to the old securities, and who 
ignore mutual responsibilities. We must challenge those in 
America who consider that Europe is a lost cause and is dying 
of its senilities and sins, and we must also challenge the attitude 
of sterile anti-Americanism in Europe. To follow these two 
counsels is to take the road to a great disaster. 
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De Civitate 


During the National Congress of the French Student Christian 
Movement in February, a discussion on the international situation took 
place in the Political Commission. Out of that discussion came a letter 
addressed to the S.C.M.s in the United States, which was sent to the 
United Student Christian Council and then circulated to its various 
Movements. It was thoroughly discussed by several national student 
meetings and by the Assembly of U.S.C.C., and two replies, expressing 
somewhat different viewpoints, were drafted and accepted by the Assem- 
bly. We are publishing the original letter and the replies, both because 
they are very interesting expressions of the present perplexity of many 
Christian students in different parts of the world, and because they 
illustrate the sort of dialogue which should be developed within the 
Christian community at a time when political differences threaten to 
introduce division within that community. We hope such conversations 
by correspondence will be continued between national groups which find 
themselves on opposite sides of political issues. 


To our American Federation friends : 


On the occasion of our National Congress presently taking place 
in Poitiers, the Political Commission of the Congress wished to write 
to you to ask you certain questions that lie close to our heart. We 
hope that these questions will not only provoke answers from you, 
but also prompt you to ask questions from us, since you doubtless 
have some on your mind. We are thus beginning a dialogue between 
you and us. We are starting it today as one national S.C.M. address- 
ing another, but we are, of course, ready to continue it at a deeper 
level between a local American S.C.M. and one of our French S.C.M.s. 
Shall we add that since we are initiating this dialogue we think we 
should not hide from you any of our objections and criticisms, even 
though they might be severe at times. Friendship has the right and 
duty to be severe. It is up to you to be just as severe in a friendly 
way when you write to us. 

As a matter of fact, what we shall say will generally concern the 
policy of your government rather than you personally. You may 
guess that we don’t always feel enthusiastic and have perfect confid- 
ence in that policy. Why shouldn’t we tell you so? Even if you 
don’t always approve that policy, aren’t you jointly liable and 
responsible for it, just as we are jointly liable and responsible for any 
decision of the French government. 

As students and Christians, we first of all want to fight against 
any dangerous myths. Just as we don’t let ourselves be taken in by 
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the blackmail for peace which is organized at present by the com- 
munist party in Europe, we cannot let ourselves be taken in by the 
blackmail for liberty which your government too often goes in for. 
Are you so sure that, in opposition to a Soviet bloc which would be 
the very negation of liberty, you really constitute the “free world’, 
and that you have a right to speak in the name of “free peoples” ? 
Allow us not to be too sure of this. It is not enough for a country to 
affirm loudly in its constitution its belief in liberty ; it must embody 
it in facts. Do you think that it is possible for your government, 
without contradicting its constitution, to support, as it is doing more 
and more just now, a totalitarian government in Spain which closely 
resembles that of the former Axis powers ? You are just as concerned 
as we are by the political trials that have taken place in recent years 
in the popular democracies of Eastern Europe ; but is your American 
justice always free from outside pressure ? In your trials are all 
necessary guarantees of freedom given to the accused when these 
happen to be coloured Americans (trial and execution of Willie 
McGee) ? 

Besides, don’t you sometimes end up by believing that the liberty 
you wish to embody in your institutions, your human relationships, 
your political and business activities, this liberty of which you can 
legitimately be proud, is the foundation of the only valid political 
regime, of the only economic system capable of insuring the happiness 
of mankind, the only real way of life ? Aren’t you thereby suggesting 
that you are the only ones who speak and act in the name of truth ? 
And here we really are speaking as Christians addressing other 
Christians. Because Christ and Christ only is the truth, nobody and 
no nation in the world can claim truth for themselves only, without 
injuring the truth of Christ. What we fear the most, you see, is your 
self-righteousness. Always to refuse the truth to others, to give up 
trying to discern in the man we meet (even if he is a communist) him 
who was maybe placed before us by God to question and to judge 
our particular truth — doesn’t this end up by creating a war situa- 
tion? That is the reason why we cannot take lightly the calls to 
preventive war which some of your Republican senators publicize 
every once in a while, nor the imaginative outbursts of your Colliers, 
when they try to familiarize the public opinion of your country 
with the idea of an inevitable, just and infallibly victorious war for 
the “‘liberation” of the Russian people. Couldn’t that be one of the 
expressions — a doubtless extremist but perfectly logical one — of 
this self-righteousness wherein your compatriots seem to be settled 
today ? But we would like to ask you a few more precise questions 
which concern us as Frenchmen and Europeans. 
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First of all, what do you think of the German rearmament ? You 
know that many people, in France and even in Germany, oppose it 
with all their clear-sightedness, sometimes even with all their faith 
(think, for example, of the attitude of the German Evangelical 
Church). How do you react in the United States to the policy of your 
government on that particular issue ? One doubtless realizes in your 
country that this policy means the rebirth of German militarism, the 
return of their former capacity to the generals of the Wehrmacht which 
caused the unhappiness of Germany and Europe. But are your 
compatriots so blinded by anti-communist feelings that they prefer 
to the risk of a Soviet aggression, which is, after all, not at all certain, 
that of seeing Germany again armed and war-eager, and betraying 
the democratic goodwill of its people? We just cannot imagine 
you adopting such an attitude, American S$.C.M. friends! Are we 
mistaken ? 

You are surprised by our lack of eagerness in following in your 
tracks. Yes, we do refuse to let ourselves be dragged into an anti- 
communist crusade. Yes, it is hard for us to consider your soldiers as 
possible “‘liberators’’. You see, even if you succeeded in making us 
accept the idea of this crusade, this “‘liberation’’, don’t we now know 
what cost we should have to pay. We have no desire to see Europe, 
Germany or France become a new Korea. When you are scandalized 
by our neutralism, have you carefully weighed all our reasons ? 

It is because they don’t quite know what your policy could lead 
them to that many Frenchmen are suspicious of you. Do try to 
understand us. Please do not think too quickly that we are ungrateful 
beggars. You know very well that because of your financial support, 
through your fault as well as ours — because you did not grant it 
without certain hidden motives, and also because we did not receive 
it with dignity and independence — we are today incapable of having 
a free French policy. This explains our occasional moody outbursts. 
We did not want to hide these from you. 

This is what we wished to tell you; these are our questions. 
Again, we are waiting for yours. Again, if we often accused you in 
the above, we do not pretend to be judges convinced of having all 
justice and all truth on their side. We fear self-righteousness for us 
as well as for you. Let us help one another to become conscious of all 
that is involved in our mutual relationships. Let us start a friendly 
and clear-sighted dialogue in a common fight against all kinds of 
self-righteousness. This offers both you and us an opportunity to 
bear unassuming but firm witness to truth. 


Ba 
* * 
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Dear friends of the French Student Christian Movement : 


We deeply and sincerely appreciate your honesty and frankness 
in raising those questions which have troubled you, even though 
outside the context of Christian fellowship they would be most 
embarrassing and divisive. Yes, even within our fellowship they 
raise up questions and differences of opinion, yet in Christ we pray 
that these discussions and exchanges may be for mutual help and 
the discovery of our common task in the Gospel. 

You raise the question of our liability and responsibility for any 
policies which may seem unwise and self-righteous both to you and 
to us. Our first response, as you suggest, is for us to disown and 
criticize these outbursts of injustice, coalitions with repressive govern- 
ments, and imperialistic designs upon the economy and life of other 
countries. We cannot deny our responsibility. We might ask you at 
this point how you think we might show a greater sense of responsib- 
ility for the conduct of our country in its foreign relations. In the 
light of your own experience, what have you found your role to be in 
responsible citizenship in France ? Specifically, what stand have you 
taken on your government’s policies in Indochina and North Africa ? 

Admittedly, we have, in America, a very deep sense of identity 
with the life and policy of our nation. A certain sense of “‘destiny”’ 
or ‘‘mission’’ has been nourished ever since there was brought forth 
on our continent a new nation dedicated to liberty. Avowedly, it is 
hard for us to conceive of our nation’s intentions being evil, or of 
its acts being selfish, bigoted and dictatorial. Yet when we in the 
Student Christian Movement hear of our nation’s intentions being 
doubted and distrusted, as well as of its foreign conduct bringing 
suffering and condemnation, we are stricken anew with a sense of 
penitence and guilt. 

We would not have you ignorant, our brothers, of the vast reservoir 
of unselfish love and concern which proceeds from the heart of our 
American Christian community. You must not judge us entirely by 
the sordid note of expediency which is struck in our Congress whenever 
the subject of foreign aid is raised. Many Americans in all walks 
of life deplore this attitude. In pragmatic terms, we all realize that 
we belong together and have a common destiny under God. Yet 
beyond the expediencies of our foreign aid, there was, and is even 
now, a desire to do more, share more, and find a Spiritual, common 
ground. We hope you do not misunderstand our earnestness in 
saying this. 

We appreciate your mixed feelings in being caught on the horns 
of an either-or dilemma between Soviet power and the free world. 
We hear much of this same type of either-or proposition in our own 
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life, e.g. “free enterprise” vs. ‘“‘socialism’”’ ; tyranny vs. democracy ; 
the “free world’ vs. “slave states’. Much as we may deplore the 
necessity of hard choices, they are before us. Overarching all is the 
choice between good and evil, between Christ and anti-Christ. What 
we must at this point say most emphatically is that the choice be- 
tween light and darkness is not the same as between our nation and 
Russia. 

It is at this point that we feel all Christians fall into great tempt- 
ation. Our temptation as American Christians is to proclaim our 
cause, our nation, and our will as God’s... the only right answer to 
the human problem. We have power, energy, and vast physical 
resources. We believe they are destined for use. We believe ourselves 
to be a Christian people, by intent if not yet in fact. There are, 
indeed, strong temptations to spiritual pride inherent in these condi- 
tions. We would not be one half so much aware of them were it not 
for your honesty and searching criticism, and for the confrontation 
we have with our brother Movements in other countries. We who 
write, speak and think in the American S.C.M. have, in relatively few 
instances, known what it is to be hungry, powerless in the world, 
despised or rejected. Our history has been one of success in both war 
and peace, prosperity and material growth, and increase in the 
number and variety of Christian converts. We almost instinctively 
interpret these visible signs as signs of God’s approval. This is our 
temptation and our sin — it is for this that we must show the 
fruits of repentance. 

But you, our brothers in the French $.C.M., may have another 
temptation. Perhaps this is to try to escape from the necessity of 
making choices, or true distinctions in your choices. Forgive us if we 
do not always understand the meaning of “‘neutralism’”’. We ask you 
to raise among yourselves the true meaning of this attitude towards 
the political life of France in her partnership in the community of 
Europe. Just because Soviet power is not a total symbol of all that 
is wrong, nor the free world a total symbol of all that is right, you are 
not excused from making a commitment to something that, in a 
relative degree at least, embodies God’s will for men within history 
and your nation. Is it better that the totalitarianism from which you 
found deliverance in World War II be visited again upon your people 
in the form of Soviet imperialism ? If you abhor this, and as Christ- 
ians we know that you abhor any degradation of human life, have you 
not a moral obligation to resist, either by supporting a concept of 
force subject to discipline and responsible to justice, as one portion of 
Christians believe, or by resisting spiritually without force, as Christ- 
ian pacifists believe ? In any event, to resist tyranny requires joining 
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cause with others whose ultimate allegiance is the same, whatever 
the imperfections with which we embody Christian freedom in our 
present political structure. 

It is against this background that we raise the question of the 
rearmament of Germany. We deplore the emergence of the Wehr- 
macht, the rise of nazi factions, and the resurgence of militarism in 
any form in the German state. We are aware that it seems to be the 
wholehearted desire of the German Christian Church to avoid the 
necessity of rearming Western Germany ; consequently the policy of 
our government, in insisting upon this step, seems all the more 
tragic. Yet, if we grant the relative justice of integrating Germany 
into the community of a free and responsible Europe, are we correct 
in denying Germany the right to bear arms in the defense of her 
legitimate nationhood? Is it inevitable that Germans emerge as 
oppressors ? Is it morally defensible to disarm them in the face of 
Soviet ruthlessness when other European countries desire the relative 
security of armed forces ? 

‘We deeply believe that God has called us not only as individuals 
but also as nations to fulfil His will in history. We realize that this 
means that we must act redemptively in history, proclaiming liberty 
to the captives, care for the broken in mind, body and spirit, as well 
as the Gospel. In acting as responsible citizens to manifest this will in 
our country, we are aware that there are manifold contradictions 
and many opportunities for self-righteousness and sin. Yet since we 
must act, we will act, praying that whatever God may purpose to do 
through our nation, the deeper fellowship we have as Christians may 
never be destroyed. In such a spirit we work through our member 
Movements to correct injustice, and we accept responsibility for the 
mistakes of our country, believing that “the people have a right to 
make their own mistakes’. We look to the day when your nation 
and ours, together with all the nations of the world, can sit down 
together in peace, “‘not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit’’. 

We beg of you that these conversations now begun may not 
quickly terminate, but that they may continue to the end that we 
understand one another better in the spirit of Christ. As we confront 
these issues that so perplex and divide us, we feel driven to seek 
deeper for an answer and a means of interpretation which shall aid 
us in our common understanding of God’s will. Can it be that we do 
not really understand the meaning of Soviet power in the presence 
of a world in revolution ? What is God saying to us in the break-up 
of our old alignments of power and national security ? We in America 
need to go deeper in the matter. Can you join us in this quest ? We 
pray that you will. 
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To our brothers in the French S.C.M. : the U.S.C.C. greets you on the 
occasion of its Ninth General Assembly. 


We were at once joyful and disquieted to receive the letter from 
your National Congress — joyful in that this will prove to be the 
beginning of a conversation which will be both continuing and fruitful, 
disquieted in that you have forced us to examine depths of concern 
in which we have been sinfully negligent. For your questions have 
shown us not only the irresponsible silence which we have maintained 
towards the problems you raise, but also the introverted concern 
which has been ours to such an extent that we are hardly adequate 
to address ourselves to them. 

We feel compelled in the beginning to explain certain aspects of 
our American heritage which speak to our present situation. 

. Part of the nature of the American structure is a deep and almost 
complete separation of Church and state. It is at this point that 
church people succumb to the easy temptation of disclaiming respons- 
ibility for political life. It has been all too simple for us to set apart 
our duties as citizens and our responsibility as Christians. 

Then, too, we are a nation most of whose history has been one of 
prosperity, security and prestige. We have emerged from a Puritan 
heritage in which material wealth was conceived of as a reward for 
diligence and a sign of God’s election. We have fallen into an idolatry 
which interprets our present world position to be that of a chosen 
people. Even when we have tried seriously to examine our own 
tenets, we have maintained the illusion that the ““American Way” 
is God’s way. And we must confess that only recently have we come 
to doubt ourselves. 

As American Christian students we have not been totally unaware 
of our responsibility to the community of men everywhere. In many 
instances we have preceded the Church and government in political 
and social issues. As individuals and as small groups we have spoken 
out against racial and religious discrimination and witnessed against 
intellectual suppression. We have been inter-racial where the social 
pattern has called for segregation. 

Nevertheless we must confess how weak and inadequate has been 
our understanding and effort. We have been disunited where we 
ought to have been one; we have been cautious where we ought 
to have been bold ; and we have allowed ourselves to be caught up 
in the pressures and commitments of our own society where we ought 
to have projected our concern outward to the oppressed peoples of 
Europe, Asia and Africa, and South America. 
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There is a naiveté in the American world outlook which makes 
sympathetic projection most difficult. Thus we fail to oppose German 
rearmament because, as a basically civilian nation, we cannot conceive 
of the threat of militarism in German terms. Thus we give aid and 
arms to Spain because we do not sense the depths of the totalitar- 
ianism of Franco’s government. We tend to think only in terms of 
security against threatened invasion, and not of the deeper effects 
of our policy on the people we deal with. We align ourselves with the 
forces of suppression and social injustice in the devastated and under- 
privileged areas because we identify those forces with our own secur- 
ity, and we reject the very forces of social correction because they 
seem inimical to the stability we desire in a disordered world. 

You are sure now to ask that, feeling this way, what have we 
done ? We can only answer that as an organization we have done 
little or nothing. This is one reason why we are so grateful for your 
letter, for in this kind of conversation we are led to shake the found- 
ations of our complacency so that we may be awakened to a real 
sense of concern and responsibility. We would ask that in your next 
letter you suggest to us some of your own experiences in social and 
political action, that we may come to understand and share with 
you in the work we all must do. 

We feel constrained at this point to ask of you certain questions 
relating to the actions of your own government. As we have noted 
the effect of yours upon us, we hope that our questions will be received 
in good spirit and will aid you in understanding us more fully. 

We would like to know your feelings about the colonial policies 
of the French government. What have you to say about forceful 
military domination in North Africa, and the suppression of resurgent 
nationalism elsewhere ? 

We wonder if your concern about German rearmament is not, in 
part, really a continuation of French suspicion of Germany which 
has existed for several hundred years. Do you really fear German 
aggressiveness in the face of her current fragmentation and desol- 
ation ? 

Finally, we would like a fuller explanation from you of what 
“neutralism” is, and what the deeper implications of such a position 
are. 

We hope and trust, brothers in the French S.C.M., that you will 
understand the spirit in which we have addressed you. We are grate- 
ful for your earnest and incisive letter, and feel the need for continued 
correspondence with you. Deeply feeling the interdependence of all 
Christian peoples, we await your reply. 


i 
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A SOUTH-EAST ASIAN TRAVEL DIARY 


KeitH R. BRIDSTON 


(Continued from last number) 


As we sat in the chromium-embellished lounge of Dum Dum air- 
port in Calcutta we felt we could have been anywhere in the world — 
London, Copenhagen, Havana, New York. All air terminals look 
the same, with their busy counters, the hollow, metallic, impersonal 
voice of the loudspeaker announcing arrivals and departures, the bag- 
gage scales, and the buses waiting to take the passengers into the city. 
Even the universal adherence to national dress in India is broken here, 
for the hostesses, with their short hair, smart uniforms and high-heeled 
shoes, are exact 1f dusky counterparts of their European and American 
sisters. Someone once remarked to me that in medieval times the Roman 
mass was the one symbol of a world-embracing culture : now it is the 
Shell gas station — and the airport. 


Burma 

Our destination was Rangoon. Our plane skirted the coastline of 
the Bay of Bengal. Far below us we could see a small coastal steamer 
patiently plying its way, its wake forming a perfect V-shape which 
alone disturbed the glassy surface of the sea. The rough steel mats on 
which our plane bumped down was a reminder that we were coming 
to our first Asian country which had been engulfed by war. You are 
not permitted to forget that until you leave. The variety of insurgent 
groups in action throughout the countryside makes travel. between the 
main cities possible only by airplane. The wounds left by Japanese 
occupation and warfare are only partially healed. When I preached 
in the Judson Memorial Chapel I noticed that only a few of the original 
pews were there, and they had been rescued from a local second-hand 
mart after the occupation. Later we were shown the tragically small 
remnant of the library, which was another war-time casualty. It is 
hard to see how these tensions, combined with the enormous ones which 
have been introduced by the sudden change from colonialism to com- 
plete independence, and magnified by Burma's precarious frontver 
position in the Eastern cold war, can ever be surmounted. Yet there 
is a remarkable spirit of undaunted cheerfulness among the people. 

These complexities seemed as remote as possible as we gathered with 
the S.C.M. group in the home of Chaplain Zimmern on the university 
campus and listened to a typical student sing-song, with American, 
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European and Burmese songs sung with enthusiastic impartialty. 
Morris Wee from the United States, another Federation visitor, had 
just been there and some of his contributions were already a part of 
the repertoire. We met some of the delegates to the South-East Asian 
Leaders’ Training Course who, like ourselves, would shortly be on 
their way to Indonesia. We were immensely impressed to hear of the 
preparations they had been making, with special study groups on the 
preparatory pamphlets, and of the work they had put into a musical 
show which they had presented publicly to raise travel funds. Kyaw 
Than, my colleague, was already in Indonesia, but we had a most 
pleasant evening with his family, where we enjoyed a classic Burmese 
meal with all kinds of exotic delights. If Burma and tts people don’t 
charm you, nothing will! 

Our stay was all too short but we were, strictly speaking, in transit. 
We had time for a brief morning’s visit to the Insein Theological Col- 
lege. The principal acted as my translator, and though he carried on 
with impressive ease, I was somewhat confused by the fact that he 
always took twice as long as I did in repeating me. Then I discovered 
he was translating into two languages, one after the other, which to my 
uninitiated ears sounded quite alike! When we boarded our plane for 
Bangkok we were greeted by one contingent of the Indian S.C.M. 
delegation to Indonesia — Chandran Devanesan, D. G. Moses and 
Renuke Mukerji. The whole Asian S.C.M. world seemed to be pointed 
towards Java. 

As we rose over Rangoon the steward pointed out the graceful spire 
of the giant Golden Pagoda. Now it ts encased in a lace-work of 
scaffolding as it receives a new coating of pure gold leaf. The close 
alliance between resurgent Buddhism and the new nationalism presents 
considerable problems to the Christian community : Judson College has 
been absorbed by the state university of Rangoon and only the lovely 
chapel in the centre of the campus 1s now under direct church control. 
Perhaps it is a step forward, rather than backward, for the Christian 
community to be an integral part of the secular university, instead of 
tsolated from it as before. But even this position may be ultimately 
challenged 1f Buddhism 1s really accepted as the ‘‘state religion’ as 
part of the national revival. It is no easy matter for the Christian 
Church to disassociate itself from its colonial antecedents and assert its 
nationality. The newly-gilded spire of the pagoda, glittering in the 
afternoon sun, seemed a kind of affirmation of superiority, an assertion 
that the old faith was prepared to resume its interrupted sovereignty 
uver the land. I wondered where the Church would find a place under it. 
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“Switzerland of Asia’’ 


The first thing that was thrust into our hands when we landed at 
Bangkok was bottles of Coca-Cola! Every little food shop along the 
road seemed to have a huge white electric refrigerator in one of its cor- 
ners. The neon lights and the richly filled shop windows in the centre 
of the city confirmed the description given to us of Siam as the “Switzer- 
land of Asia’. 

It was only after great searching that we finally found a simple bed 
in the midst of all this luxury. After futilely carrying us half-way 
round the city, the airlines bus finally dumped us in despair at the door- 
way of the Presbyterian mission compound. There we were very warmly 
received by the Downs and Norlanders, two young American couples 
doing student work. Our stay in Bangkok was hardly more than a 
tourist's visit, though we did manage an evening’s discussion on the 
S.E.A.L.T.C. study pamphlets with the Thailand delegation. It was 
somewhat comforting to discover that Indonesia was just as strange to 
them as it was to us! Flying tends to give one a false impression of 
the formidable distances between these countries. As we were to learn 
later, these lands are only in the beginning of the process of learning 
to know one another, for the colonial era has tended to tsolate them from 
theiy natural neighbours in creating new relationships with the West. 

By daylight Bangkok wasn’t quite as Americanized as 1t seemed 
under the influence of neon lights. The klongs — canals — running 
through the city are filled with tiny boats, where whole families live and 
work. Different sections of the klongs are reserved for different trades, 
coal in one place, fruit and vegetables in another. By now we were 
becoming accustomed to the saffron-robed Buddhist monks, with their 
fans and umbrellas, but the Buddhist temples in Bangkok are some- 
thing to remember, with their fantastic spires, richly inlaid glass mosaics 
and graceful roofs with upturned corners. Some of the finest are in 
the royal compounds ; there one can almost feel the atmosphere of the 
glory which must have been under the absolute monarchy. Now That- 
land is a place of ‘“‘many coups d’état but no real revolution’, as one 
person put it to me. I’m not sure which government was in power when 
we were there, but it was having a tussle with the newspapers over 
censorship — the censored portions of stories were simply left blank by 
a protesting editor, giving the front page a most peculiarly mottled 
appearance ! 


Professors’ Consultation 


When we started on the final leg of our journey our fellow traveller 
was the last member of the Indian delegation, C.I. Itty, who had been 
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our host in Madras. As we got out of the cabin of our plane in Djakarta 
we were hit with a blast of torrid air which convinced us that we were 
on the southern side of the equator and back into summertime. By the 
skin of our teeth we found places on the last flight to Bandung, and 
within two hours after arriving we were safely at the Y.M.C.A. centre 
where the Asian Christian Professors’ Consultation had just gotten 
underway. It was a wonderful setting for the conference. The mountain 
air, cool and fresh, was a welcome relief from the heat of the lowlands, 
and the house was in a most pleasant situation. It sat slightly up the 
side of a valley. Below, nestled between the mountains, was Bandung, 
whose lights twinkled up at us at night. Across the valley the mountains 
were cut off by a grey blanket of clouds, their tops reappearing again 
so that they looked like miniature peaks floating on a smoky sea. 

The conference sessions had already begun. Dr. Leimena, Min- 
ister of Health in the Indonesian cabinet and a longtime friend of the 
W.S.C.F., was in the chair. M.M. Thomas, our secretary, had 
directed us towards two main questions : the nature and function of 
the university and the Christian evangelistic task within it. These may 
sound familiar to anyone acquainted with the Federation's university 
“line”, but the significant thing was that they were being discussed in 
an Asian setting by Astans. That made all the difference. The neces- 
sity of this had been foreseen as long ago as the Kandy Conference 
in 1948, and the General Committee in 1949, and our discussions in 
Bandung confirmed their premonitions that Asia presented quite new 
and unexplored problems concerning the nature of the university and 
the place of the Christian within it. Dr. D. G. Moses, another of our 
chairmen, pointed out the fundamental contrast between the contem- 
plative, intuitive approach to knowledge characteristic of India, as 
compared with the analytic, experimental approach of the West, and 
the deep tensions this creates when Western education patterns are 
transferred, without adaptation, into Asia. The Japanese delegates spoke 
about the conflict between the ancient feudal social patterns in Japan 
and the new industrial revolution, and the influence of this on the 
university. Our hosts from Indonesia explained the problems they were 
facing in making the transition from colonialism to full independence ; 
the truckloads of soldiers and the rumbling tanks passing nearby, 
engaged in military action against the insurgent groups active in the 
Bandung area, underlined all that was being said. We were talking 
about the Asian revolution, and to be literally on one of the front lines 
gave an existential note to our considerations : an “ivory tower’ men- 
tality was hardly possible here! 
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Apocalyptic Asia 


Perhaps that is what made Bandung such an exciting event — it 
reflected so clearly the collosal upheaval which Asia is going through 
today : the collapse of the old orders, the spiritual and intellectual 
awakening of whole peoples who have been passively dormant for cen- 
tures, the political passion for freedom which is running like a forest 
fire from one country to another. A great renascence is beginning and 
no one knows what will come out of it. Here everyone must live by 
faith, not merely the Christians. And one sometimes suspects that the 
Christians, still so strongly under the influence of their Western origins 
— im their theologies, their ways of worship and the rest — and so 
uncertain as to where their future lies in the new age, find it most diffi- 
cult of all to live by faith, and not to be nostalgic about the past or fear- 
ful for the future. It 1s not easy, of course, for not only are the found- 
ations being shaken : they are being swept away along with every- 
thing that was built on them, as though by a gigantic and furious tidal 
wave. As I thought of Europe it seemed not only an infinite distance 
away but ages away as well. Compared to this all seemed “calm and 
bright” there. Other places in the world may have the luxury of living 
in the past, but here one must live in the future or not at all. There is 
something apocalyptic about Asia today : in sensing it one feels both 
deeply excited and frightened. The primal, elemental powers holding 
the world together have been loosed here in all their blinding and shatter- 
ing might, bringing forth a new creation. I think that M. M. Thomas 
was right in his concluding meditation at the Bandung conference in 
which he potnted to the doctrine of creation as the heart of the Christian 
witness in Asta today : a faith that the world and what happens within 
it has real meaning (against the temptation of spiritualism and renun- 
ciation) but that its meaning does not le in itself but in tts Creator 
(against materialism and titanism) : “and without him was not any- 
thing made that was made’. 


pi A: LL.C. 


The temptation towards renunciation was very strong indeed before 
we finished our journey from Bandung to Jogjakarta for the South- 
East Asian Leaders’ Training Course. We had to travel at a holiday 
peak, and when we arrived for our train a half hour in advance the 
carriage already seemed packed until the sides were bulging. We 
finally got all our troops in without any casualties and set off. For- 
tunately the scenery along the way was spectacularly beautiful and 
took our minds off our corporeal tribulations. The mountains in Java 
are volcanic and their conical contours provide a perfect background 
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to the palm trees and the sinuous lines of the hundreds of tiny rice paddy 
fields. It ts small wonder that the Indonesians, surrounded by such 
loveliness, are an artistic people. We watched with fascination the 
work going on in the fields. The peasants plodded through the sticky 
mud behind their simple plows and huge, ferocious water-buffalos. 
Someone has said that a lakh of these grey beasts, thety downturned 
horns and sullen eyes exuding stubborn insolence, could stop any panzer 
division. Still, some manage to be on friendly terms with them : wt 
was charming to see a small boy nonchalantly reclining on the broad 
back of one, his hat cocked over his eyes, as relaxed as though he were 
in his bed at home. Then there were the rows of women with thew large 
straw hats and brightly coloured dresses, standing knee deep in the 
paddies, putting in the new rice shoots. We didn’t envy them their 
jobs, but it was pleasant to see from a distance. 

S.E.A.L.T.C. was of quite a different order than the previous con- 
ference. It consisted of student leaders from the young S.C.M.s in the 
different South-East Asian countries. Kyaw Than, our Federation 
Secretary, and Tine Fransz and other friends of the Indonesian S.C.M. 
had put in a great amount of work to make this conference possible, 
and it was with real gratitude that we came together for our first session 
and received the greetings of the ‘father’ and president of the national 
Gadja Mada University of Jogjakarta. Our theme was “Called to 
Liberty’, and once again our setting was very appropriate : the former 
capital of the Indonesian Republican forces in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. But called to liberty for what ? The hardest thing for the 
newly-independent countries in Asia to swallow is that liberty can 
never be an end in itself. Liberty 1s not only from something, but for 
something. Through our Bible studies, talks and discussions it became 
clear that a distinctive contribution which the Christian community 
can bring to Asta is exactly at this point : to show by both word and 
deed, in the world and in the university, what this positive liberty can 
be and do. 

One of the most important facts about this conference was that it had 
been planned and prepared in Asia by Asians; those who were there 
from outside, like ourselves, were primarily guests and onlookers. It 
was tremendously encouraging to see these young Christian student 
leaders coming together to discuss their problems and responsibilities 
in building up S.C.M.s in their countries ; I think those who were at. 
Jogjakarta will go back, not only with additional knowledge and tech- 
miques through which to build up their student groups, but also with 
the encouragement which comes from the fellowship of a common cause. 
It was hard for us to realize how isolated these South-East Asian coun- 
tries have been from one another ; the ecumenical unity which is realized 
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im conferences such as these can be of enormous help in overcoming 
minority complexes from which many of these churches suffer and can 
mean the mutual enrichment and strengthening of their lives. It was 
significant that there was much keener interest in inter-Asian visitation 
and exchange of students and staff than in relations with either Europe 
or America. Plans were made to invite a Secretary of the Indian S.C.M. 
to help the Indonesian S.C.M. for one year, and this may well be the 
foreshadowing of the future in which regional interdependence becomes 
increasingly important and necessary. 


Indonesian culture 


Jogjakarta has traditionally been one of the great cultural centres 
of Indonesia, and we saw something of that side of it too. We were 
taken out to see the magnificent relics of the great Hindu-Buddhist 
civilizations which flourished centuries ago, pariicularly the Borobu- 
dur. I think it deserves to be classed as one of the wonders of the world. 
Little is known about it. It sits out in the middle of the jungle, a mount- 
ain of carved stone, with its hundreds of inscrutable Buddha figures 
lining every tier. Some of the stone murals along its sides are magnifi- 
cent; not only mythical and religious scenes are depicted, but among 
the most fascinating are those which seem to have an historical reference. 
One panel shows the ships of the Indian invaders coming to shore and 
exacting tribute from the natives, who are kneeling with bowed heads. 
It 1s remarkably similar to the traditional pictures of Columbus 
arriving in the New World found in our Western history books. The 
disconcerting thing about this Borobudur history — and indeed about 
Borobudur itself —1s that it is so unrelated to any lustory we know. We 
in the West are completely self-centred in our historical viewpoint ; we 
talk about world history, but what a tiny part of tt we really mean by 
that! Suddenly you catch a tantalizing glimpse into a whole other 
world of history, now almost entirely lost to us, which is quite beyond 
our orbit. I could not help but wonder what rt all meant : these ancient 
kingdoms and civilizations, rising and falling, prospering and dying, 
and leaving behind nothing but a huge stone monument in the middle 
of the wilderness. 

On Christmas Eve we were invited to the Sultan’s palace to see some 
of the famous Jogjakarta and Solo Wayang dancing, famous through- 
out the Orient. Originally only members of the Sultan’s family were 
permitted to perform, but now others do as well. The audience sat 
around a large open pavilion, its highly polished marble floor slightly 
raised from the ground level. We gradually became accustomed to the 
weird twangs and bongs which the gamalan orchestra produced with 
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its peculiar gongs and xylophone-like instruments which looked like a 
series of upturned saucepans. The dancing itself was absolutely exqui- 
site. There were many numbers, beginning with a children’s dance on 
a mythological theme. The high point of the evening as far as I was 
concerned was a classical dance done by four girl dancers in perfect 
unison. They moved with incredible slowness — tt took them a good 
ten minutes simply to cover the few yards between their entrance door 
and the pavilion floor — and yet they never lost their balance or preci- 
sion. Not even their eyes flickered. Without looking at one another 
they went through the most intricate motions, the movement of every 
finger synchronized as though they were puppets being operated by a 
common hand. It was a staggering performance, not only for its con- 
summate grace and delicacy, but also for the amazing muscular dis- 
cipline it required. The trickles of perspiration running down thew 
mask-like faces as they moved out along the aisle was ample evidence 
of that. 

I have seldom seen anything which has so impressed me with tts 
sheer perfection. Compared to this, Western ballet 1s pure clodhopping. 
But it is probably this perfection which is its own greatest enemy : the 
Wayang 7s ruthlessly restricted in its possibilities. Every movement, 
every action of the finger or eye, 1s preordained, and improvisation 1s 
anathema. Having achieved perfection, however, where does one go 
from there ? In Bali, as we were to see later, out from under the con- 
servative influence of Islam, the cultural life 1s contemporary and 
dynamic. Here in Jogja, while rich and sophisticated, the culture 1s 
static. On our way home later in the evening we passed a large crowd 
of people waiting to get into the local cinema. The film ? Fred Astaire 
im ‘‘Let’s Dance’! In this environment I could understand his appeal, 
though I felt unhappy to think that the Wayang must give way before 
him. But like wt or not the odds are probably on Fred! 

Our only other S.C.M. visit was to Surabaya, followed by a brief 
but enthralling excursion to Bali. Then back to Djakarta by a leisurely 
coastal steamer where, after a short stop, we caught the “Oranje” and 
were heading home. Our last farewell was to Kyaw Than in Singa- 
pore. Not long after we had the thrill of seeing our first winter snow 
on the Spanish mountains near Gibraltar, and before we knew it we 
were docking in Southampton, greeted by a lovely blanket of snow which 
enabled some of the children on ship to throw the first snowballs of their 
lives. After stopping in Holland for a Federation weekend to carry 


the greetings of our conferences and the Asian S.C.M.s, we returned to 
Geneva to begin work! 


BOOK REVIEWS 


War ON WanT: A PLAN FOR WorRLD DEVELOPMENT. A pamphlet 
published by the Association for World Peace, London, England. 
Is. 


1. Population is necessarily limited by the means of subsistence. © 


2. Population invariably increases where the means of subsistence 
increase, unless prevented by some very powerful and obvious 
checks. 


3. These checks, and the checks which repress the superior power 
of population, and keep its effects on a level with the means 
of subsistence, are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, 
and misery. 


In these three sentences, a century and a half ago, Thomas 
R. Malthus, the Surrey clergyman and one-time Professor of History 
and Political Economy at Haileybury College — the friend of Ricardo, 
James Mill and Grote — summarized his theory of population. It is 
a theory which, attacked in his own day and in succeeding decades, 
has never been disproved by the facts of history ; for if the West 
discovered the means of increasing its population out of all propor- 
tion to its food production, it did so in part by the simple expedient 
of exporting the problem along with its manufactured goods in return 
for its food and raw materials. From 1800 to the present day, as in 
all recorded history, a large proportion of the world’s population has 
lived close to the level of mere subsistence, and periodic occurrences 
of famine and plague have maintained the balance between popula- 
tion and food supply. 

In a world drawn far more closely together than that of Malthus 
by ties of communication, need and sentiment, the question is 
inevitably being asked whether vice and misery should or can be 
allowed to be the final arbiters in the struggle between population and 
subsistence. Scholars and propagandists have both addressed them- 
selves to this question. The pamphlet, War on Want: A Plan for 
World Development, is a product of a group of the latter. Its 
importance lies not in is originality of thought, though it is a 
useful work of synthesis, but in its attempt to secure bold and 
far-reaching action with the minimum of delay. 


24 
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War on Want appears under the auspices of the Association for 
World Peace. This Association, to quote from the foreword to the 
pamphlet, 

...came into being as a consequence of a letter written by 
Victor Gollancz to the Manchester Guardian on February 12th, 
1951. This letter, subsequently published in slightly altered 
terms in many other papers, made only two points, namely : 
(1) The need for keeping open the door to negotiations in all 
conceivable circumstances, and for negotiating ‘not in the mood 
of war but in the mood of peace’, and (2) the need for taking 
action of some kind to meet the challenge presented to the world 
by millions of our fellow men and women living in destitution. 


It is to the second of these points that the pamphlet is addressed. 
It follows a shorter pamphlet called Tanks into Tractors which 
dealt only with general principles, and represents an attempt on 
the part of the Association to present the fuller report of “‘an expert 
committee’’. 


The problem of poverty 


“Poverty,” says the report, “‘is first a question of hunger’ — 
best defined as a state giving rise to an identifiable deficiency dis- 
ease. Under this definition two-thirds of the world’s present pop- 
ulation of 2,200,000,000 are numbered among the poor, and popul- 
ation continues to expand far more rapidly than food supplies. 
Measured in terms of per capita income, individual wealth shows 
striking differences from hemisphere to hemisphere. The average 
annual income in the United States in 1949 was $1,453, in the United 
Kingdom $773, in South and South-East Asia $55. Half of the 
world’s people, living in its fifteen poorest countries, shared less 
than nine per cent of the total world income: sixteen per cent in 
the richer industrial areas had sixty-six per cent. 

Such is the problem of world poverty. The basic reason for 
attacking it is “‘that it is the right thing to do in the name of God 
and man’, a matter of obligation to the world community. Other 
reasons may reinforce the call to action — the proposition that 
poverty brings in its wake political unrest and totalitarian com- 
munism, the need of the industrialized West for extended markets 
and new sources of raw materials to maintain full employment and 
its own living standards — but these are essentially subsidiary to 
the main motive of duty to neighbour. 

The pamphlet examines the measures already taken to meet the 
problem and the organizations through which future action is to 
be or could be undertaken. It discusses the activities of the British 
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government, in particular under the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Acts of 1940 and 1945 and the Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1948, and through the agency of the Overseas Food 
and Colonial Development Corporations. 

Alongside these government sponsored and conducted enter- 
prises there stand “self-help” activities, frequently having their 
origin in the efforts of voluntary agencies — in the university field, 
for example, in the work of World University Service — and relying 
for their effectiveness on the cooperation of the benefited community. 


Community development... is something which starts on 
quite a small scale, in a single village, a group of villages, or at 
most in a single district. It always depends upon the inspiration 
of an individual or of a quite small team of men and women ; 
and its essence is to win and create in the people at the grass 
roots a belief that with little or no material assistance from out- 
side, they have it in their power to begin to improve their own 
lot. Once this idea has been grasped, the possibilities are almost 
unlimited ... 


The emphasis which the report places on this type of activity is 
one of its most valuable features. Clearly the under-developed 
areas of the world will need far more assistance from their richer 
brethren than the advice to “pull themselves up by their own boot- 
laces’, but if from the outset the export of capital and technical 
_assistance is promoted with a view to eliciting the maximum coopera- 
tion from the receivers and with the fullest emphasis on the concept 
of “‘self-help’’, the problem of “patronage”’ (to which later reference 
is made) will be on the way to solution and the prospects of the further 
unaided development of the receiving areas will be much enhanced. 

A similar examination of international action through the United 
Nations and its agencies and through the medium of the Colombo 
Plan ends with the conclusion that, though the organizations are 
suited to the tasks of world development and their plans well con- 
ceived, they lack the essential backing of adequate financial resour- 
ces. Men, trained in skill for education and leadership, and capital 
equipment are the essential arms of development, but finance is its 
mainspring. The Colombo Plan, measured in financial terms, is an 
extremely limited attack on the problems of Southern Asia; but 
even the financial means to this limited achievement are not at 
hand. It may well be that the plan had been better not born. To 
quote an Indian economist, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao: 


... The psychological effect of a big plan that fails to be 
implemented is far worse than that of a modest plan that is 
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actually realised ; and nowhere in the world is this more true 
than in the Asia of today, where people are sick of paper plans 
and promises and are clamouring for results... 


Needs of under-developed areas 


The primary need of the under-developed areas is for increased 
agricultural output, the means to its achievement the extension of 
the producing area and enlarged yields from land already cultivated. 
At both points there is a demand for capital either in the form of 
equipment, fertilisers, etc., or as “social capital’ in the form of 
education and technical advice. “Industrial development in under- 
developed areas is necessary not only for its own sake, but also to 
give employment to surplus agricultural population.” In certain 
cases, as in some areas of eighteenth century England, the diminu- 
tion of agricultural population may be an essential prerequisite of 
higher crop yields. But both agrarian and industrial development 
are dependent for their full realization upon the provision of “over- 
head” capital — transport, communications and power. Finally 
there is need for the provision from the outset of “social capital’, 
notably educational and health services, yielding no direct financial 
return but acting as the essential catalyst to the whole process of 


development. 
The developed areas, therefore, have two essential ingredients 
to offer to the solution of the problem of poverty — capital and 


technical assistance in the form of skilled manpower. On the latter 
the pamphlet makes this comment : 


The problem is not so much a lack of experts in the world : 
what is required is a change of outlook on the part of national 
governments, institutions — and individuals — to ensure that 
they are available in the areas where they are most needed... 


and on the first it notes that, in the opinion of an Experts’ Com- 
mittee of the United Nations in May 1951, the flow of capital into 
the undeveloped areas required to produce an annual two per cent 
increase in the per capita national income is some ten times as great 
as the present volume. 

The case put forward by the authors of War on Want is that 
men and capital can and must be found, possibly by a scaling down 
of rearmament programs, and that they must be channelled through 
a newly-created International Development Authority, an authority 
“with teeth” coordinating the work of existing agencies. Only such a 
body, fully international in its basis, would be strong enough to un- 
dertake the task and sufficiently non-partisan to command the respect 
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and cooperation of the receiving areas. The work of the Authority 
would benefit enormously by the cooperation of the U.S.S.R. but the 
scheme “‘is not dependent on the adherence of the Soviet Union and 
her satellites’. 


The pamphlet concludes on a note of urgency. 

This mobilisation of public opinion, the national lead that 
must be given to a divided and timid world: these call for a 
sense of urgency and a willingness to take decisions on a scale 
and with a courage equal to the task that faces us. For in the 
pone e words of the Colombo Report — ‘There is no time 
to lose’. 


Unsolved difficulties 

The pamphlet has been allowed to speak largely for itself, and 
many of its readers will be inclined to say ‘““Amen’”’ to it; but as a 
prescription for immediate action it invites criticism. The reader 
who, moving from the general principles of Tanks into Tractors, has 
explored the ninety pages of War on Want is entitled to a more 
thorough examination of the difficulties which face the implement- 
ation of such a plan. This, after all, is ostensibly the report of an 
expert committee designed to appeal to a concerned audience. It 
states difficulties but it rarely gets to grips with them. Some of these 
may be here stated briefly. 

1. ‘Why strive to increase food production,’ we are asked, ‘when 

all your efforts will be inevitably swamped by unrestricted child- 

bearing ?’ 
This is a comfortable if harsh excuse, well calculated to ease 
the consciences of those who oppose, or at best fail to support 
proposals for the world attack upon world poverty. (War on 
Want, p. 12). 
This seems a somewhat cavalier treatment of a serious question. 
There are many who, deeply concerned about the problem of world 
poverty, feel that to attack first by development is to begin from 
the wrong end. It is true that the pamphlet does proceed to examine 
this problem but its survey is cursory and unsatisfactory. A fuller 
treatment, possibly in the form of an appendix, might advantage- 
ously be made in any future edition. 

2. Why are the governments of the developed West so reluctant 
to commit their resources to a large-scale program of development ? 


The pamphlet suggests some of the reasons — unwillingness to 
impair domestic living standards, fear of the reactions of electorates, 
the demands of extensive defense programs. There is truth in all these 
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contentions and they do credit neither to the governments nor to 
the peoples of the industrialized West : but it is not the whole truth, 
and those who do battle with poverty would do well to realize it. 

There is the fear that capital invested in hitherto undeveloped 
areas may at best be wasted and at worst be turned to disastrous use. 
The case history of Japan is important here. Extensive lending to 
Japan of capital and technical assistance produced no diminution 
in population growth but brought in its train war — economic and 
political — first on Japan’s neighbours and then on the West. 
Capital wedded to nascent nationalism may produce the very reverse 
of that peace to which the elimination of poverty is designed to lead. 
The contemporary examples of the conduct of the Kashmir dispute 
and the treatment of minorities in Indonesia are not calculated to 
encourage development projects by a West which has tended to 
look to its advantages in capital resources to counter its deficiences 
in man power. 

To state this argument is not to accept its validity but it merits 
the fullest examination — and reasoned refutation — if the objects 
of War on Want are to be achieved. 


3. Apart from the raising of capital, the biggest problem facing 
the implementation of a large-scale attack on poverty is the relation- 
ship between the “have-not” nations and their would-be “‘benefac- 
tors’. There is a problem here at once economic, political and 
psychological. Economic dependence almost always brings political 
subservience in its train. Its psychological consequences, less tangible, 
are even more far-reaching. To overcome this difficulty the authors 
of the report insist on the supersession of bilateral economic relation- 
ships by the creation of the single International Development 
Authority. But it would be foolish to pretend that the principle 
contributor to any large investment fund would not be the United 
States and that this would be clearly realized by the under-developed 
areas. The largely bilateral relationship would remain, however 
much forms of organization might mask it, and the problem would 
still be to develop that relationship in such a way that the receiving 
areas felt no obligation other than the basic one to be good stewards 
of their new resources, and that the United States, for its part, was 
content to attach no political conditions to its capital exports. This 
problem must be examined with the fullest frankness and here War 
on Want fails us. 


4. Finally, what of the situation where social and political con- 
ditions in the under-developed countries inhibit the process of 
. development ? The pamphlet touches on this problem but does not 
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examine its extent nor even state the criteria by which adequacy 
of social development might be judged. Because of this it makes 
virtually no attempt to grapple with the basic problem, contenting 
itself with an endorsement of the view of the United Nations’ 
Experts’ Committee that little economic progress is possible “until 
a social revolution has effected a shift in the distribution of income 
and power’. How this revolution might be hastened and what 
steps, if any, could be taken in the interim is not discussed. There 
is perhaps an implicit but seriously debateable assumption that the 
problem is confined to relatively small areas of the world. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that the securing of conditions for the 
fruitful expenditure of capital is only the first stage of development : 
hand in hand with the capacity to produce must come the propen- 
sity to save for further expansion. 


These are only some of the important questions which arise from 
the pamphlet and which receive inadequate consideration. Such 
serious shortcomings largely invalidate the claims of War on Want 
to be an expert report; but they do not lessen its challenge nor 
should they be allowed to obscure its virtues. The latter lie in the 
clear enunciation of the general issue, in the refusal to justify concern 
about the problem of world poverty on any other grounds than 
those of the simple demands of God and humanity, and in the 
uncompromising statement that solution of the problem will neces- 
sitate heavy sacrifices from us who now have the great possessions. 
With any other motive or any less demand the plan would be bound 
to fail. It is not an easy road and there is no certainty that the goal 
will be reached : the legacy of past — and continuing — errors lies 
heavily on this generation. But there seems no more desirable end 
and no easier way to it. It is a bold program but the time for timid 
half-measures is long past. Its propagators may take what encour- 
agement they will from the fact that Malthus, in spite of many 
meanderings, came round to their side in the end. 

It is the diffusion of luxury therefore among the mass of the 
people, and not an excess of it in a few, that seems to be most 
advantageous, both with regard to national wealth and national 


happiness... ARTHUR TAYLOR. 


CHRIST AND CULTURE, by H. Richard Niebuhr. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. $3.50. 
The Federation, as a witnessing community within and to the 
cultural community of the university, more obviously than some 
other Christian groups exists in the two spheres of grace and of 
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culture, and can never avoid inquiring into the relationship between 
them. On what we think this relationship is will depend the kind 
of obedience which we try to offer to God in the world, because 
the world for us, and indeed to a very great extent for all present- 
day Christians, is not nature but culture, not the world raw as God 
made it, but the world worked upon and transformed by the labour, 
the technics, the art and the experience of man. Man, too, inasmuch 
as he lives in communities, and not by himself as an isolated indiv- 
idual, nor yet in the unorganized herd, is cultural man, and not 
natural man. But culture is ambiguous. When we speak of the 
world as fallen we mean in great part that culture is corrupt and 
transmits corruption. In the Bible the people of God are not notable 
for their culture. On the contrary, the types of culture are Babel and 
Babylon, Egypt and Canaan. When the people of God begin to want 
the good things that are to be found in the culture of their neigh- 
bours, they are very often led into disloyalty and rebellion against 
the Lord, and to the worship of false gods. Yet God set man in the 
garden to cultivate it; man is to exercise dominion over nature on 
behalf of God. Culture is a divine commandment. How can these 
terms be reconciled ? 

The problem is not, however, confined to the existence of those 
who are already Christians, but extends to the task of evangelism. 
Man can only hear the word about Christ from within his culture, 
nor can he in hearing it escape from culture to a world of pure faith, 
in which as the isolated individual he confronts the unique Christ, 
but he must live with Christ in his culture. On the other hand, 
the word about Christ does not come down to him vertically from 
above and outside culture (though Christ Himself may) but horiz- 
ontally from culture, his own or another. As always in the life of 
the Church, we find a strange union of vertical and horizontal, of 
divine and human. The Word is always embodied in words — in 
language, in a set of symbols, drawn from the experience of all the 
senses, and there is no such thing as a pure word, unsullied by the 
ambiguities of culture. Yet we have to preach Christ crucified, and 
not in wisdom of words, lest the power of God be evacuated. And 
we have to preach Christ, and not culture through which we ourselves 
have apprehended Him. How can we distinguish, if Christ can 
never be known otherwise than through cultural symbols ? Is there 
perhaps a standard culture, on which God has set the stamp of 
approval? We are always tempted to think of the Bible in this 
way. But there is no one biblical culture, and when we say that 
we are being biblical, we are most usually identifying the Bible with 
some particular cultural tradition, with that of our own church, or 
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with the symbols set up in, say, the 1611 English translation, or with 
the theological jargon fashionable at the present day. The Bible 
on its human side is part of culture ; indeed, although primarily a 
product of Hebraic culture, it shows the influences of several others, 
notably the Hellenic. It is thus not free from the ambiguities of all 
cultural existence, and the attempt to be exclusively biblical in our 
witness, whether practiced by fundamentalists or by neo-orthodox, 
only leads to blindness to the effects of the cultural involvement 
which it is sought to escape. 

In a third area, we are confronted with a similar dilemma of 
involvement and escape. Cultures are not static, but on the move. 
The present time is widely agreed to be one of cultural transition. 
In Europe, where culture and Christianity have lived so close that 
many identify them, culture is in disintegration, and even if there 
are signs of a new integration arising, it will not be what we have 
known as European culture. Have we any responsibility to uphold 
or rescue European culture ? Or is it rather our duty to move with 
the times and attempt to establish a working relationship with 
whatever is coming to be? In Asia, new cultures are sprouting, 
where seeds of Western technical and political culture are finding 
an immensely rich seed bed in the decay of the ancient cultures 
of the East. Are the Asian movements to go with the new forces 
of nationalism, or to resist them ? What relation of Christ to culture 
is implied by the current tendency in Federation thinking to support 
nationalism in Asia and Africa and to oppose it in Europe and 
America ? We have to take up an attitude not merely to culture 
itself, but to the movements of culture. 

Can there be any one Christian answer to such a set of problems ? 
Obviously there are different ones current in the Federation. There 
is much to be said, however, for the view that what distinguishes 
the Federation from other Christian groups in the university and 
elsewhere is that its members give a set of closely-related answers 
to the question of culture, and that none of them gives without 
qualification the answer called by Professor Niebuhr “Christ against 
culture’. Professor Niebuhr, in this distinguished and sensitive 
account of the Christian reactions to the problem during the course 
of church history, distinguishes five main types of position, which 
he calls ‘‘Christ against culture”, “the Christ of culture”, “Christ 
above culture”, ‘Christ and culture in paradox’’, and “Christ the 
transformer of culture’. Typical figures for these positions would 
seem to be Tolstoy, Abelard, St. Thomas Aquinas, Luther, and 
F. D. Maurice: I select names from several which Dr. Niebuhr 
considers under each head. The first two views are the two extremes 
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— the first sees Christ and culture in stark opposition: culture 
(rather than nature) is evil, and the Christian must withdraw from 
culture in order to be radically obedient to Christ. But this pietist 
view has sometimes the quite unforeseen consequence that the 
unique Christ, to obey whom this group withdrew from culture, 
is lost sight of behind legalism and moralism, so that this view is 
strangely transformed into something very like its opposite, which 
sees Christ as part of culture — “‘his life and teaching are regarded 
as the greatest of human achievements’. But seen thus Christ 
loses much of his uniqueness. The other three answers discussed 
by Dr. Niebuhr try to take both Christ and culture with full serious- 
ness, neither confusing them nor asserting that we must choose 
between them. The “Christ above culture’ solution sees Christ as 
both continuous and discontinuous with human culture, as a crown 
set upon human effort, but one which could never have arisen from 
that effort itself. St. Thomas is the most typical representative of 
this synthetic view, but his followers, the Thomists of today, are 
very often representatives rather of the second group, because they 
do not attempt a synthesis between Christ and their own culture, 
but identify Him with a culture of the past. Luther on the other 
hand, and those who adopt a similar view, pushes the tension between 
Christ and culture to the extreme, while asserting the claims of 
both upon us. For such a view culture is corrupt, but it is a dyke 
against an even worse form of sin. This view tends accordingly to 
a certain cultural conservatism. The last view shares with the first 
and fourth an understanding of the corruption which appears in 
and is transmitted by culture, but sees that Christ is “the converter 
of man in his culture and society, not apart from these’. Professor 
Niebuhr, while holding that there is truth in all these views, and 
that all are needed for an inclusive witness to the mystery of Christ 
— indeed, he shows that all find a basis in the New Testament 
writers themselves — does not conceal his own sympathy for the 
last view, with which we have associated the name of F. D. Maurice, 
though we might as well have said Augustine or Calvin. With this 
judgment the reviewer is in agreement, as may appear from his 
opening remarks stimulated as they are by the reading of Niebuhr’s 
book. 

Christ and Culture is avowedly a footnote to Troeltsch’s The 
Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, which it purports not to 
supersede but to correct. The most important of these corrections 
is the substitution for Troeltsch’s historical relativism of a ‘“‘theolog- 
ical and theo-centric relativism’. Such a view recognizes the relativ- 
ities of history, but sees them in relation to the absolute God, under 
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whose governance history lies. Niebuhr also substitutes five main 
types of Christian ethics for Troeltsch’s three. The whole work is 
on a smaller scale than Troeltsch, which makes it much more 
manageable for the non-specialist. In a book in which there is much 
to admire, we may single out for special mention the sympathy 
and imaginative understanding with which Niebuhr scts forth and 
criticizes the five different types of Christian position he has chosen 
to discuss (there is much ecumenical education to be derived from 
this book, though the unity and division of the Church is not one 
of its subjects), and two sections of his “Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript”, in which he gives a most valuable discussion of the 
relativism of faith, and in which in a section on “‘social existentialism”’ 
he corrects Kierkegaard’s individualism as expressed in Training 
in Christianity and the Postscript. The limitations of the book are 
self-imposed by the author, and the impression we have that we 
would like more discussion of certain issues is really a testimony to 
the quality of the book. 

This is a book that ought to be widely read in the Federation. 
It will not provide a blueprint for the solution of the problems of 
our life as a witnessing community, but it will help us by showing 
how other Christians in the past have faced similar problems, and 
by relating together problems that we often consider separately 
will lend unity to our thinking. Above all, it can hardly fail to 
stimulate us to thought and decision. It is to be hoped in particular 
that it will be read by many members of the forthcoming General 
Committee. Finally, and in part to that end, if this catches the eye 
of any British publisher, we should like to make a plea for an edition 
for the sterling and similar currency groups. At present the book 
is out of the reach of any but American students, and libraries. 


WILLIAM NICHOLLS. 


CULTURE AND Faitu, by Richard Kroner. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. $5.00. 


The growing concern in America for a clearer understanding of 
the relation of the Christian faith to cultural ideas and institutions 
is manifest in the recent appearance of several books on the problem. 
The fallacy which is implicit in the identification of faith in Christ 
with the dominant morality of philosophy of any nation is widely 
discerned. So is the error of utterly divorcing faith from ordinary 
cultural life. But how can we understand the tension which therefore 
characterizes the relation between man’s cultural inventions and 
the whole body of faith which derives from the action of God. 
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Professor Richard Niebuhr described this relationship from the 
historical perspective in his Christ and Culture. Appearing in the 
same year is the treatise by Professor Kroner which deals with the 
problem more speculatively. The two books tend to complement 
each other. 

The author sets out to define ‘‘a new synthesis... between man’s 
own effort to civilize himself... and God’s intention and guidance’. 
This he attempts to achieve by constructing ‘‘a bridge from secular 
philosophy to Christian theology, from the understanding of culture 
to the understanding of faith, and from the self-comprehension of 
man to the comprehension of the Word of God’. The degree to 
which he has succeeded in accomplishing his purpose must be estim- 
ated by each reader. Personally I do not feel that he has defined 
the new synthesis with sufficient clarity or cogency, although I have 
real appreciation for the orderly contribution he has made to the 
ongoing search for an answer. 

To be specific, Dr. Kroner first presents the situation of mankind 
in terms of the persistent riddles of existence, the antinomies of 
selfhood in the complex world, freedom and necessity, time and 
eternity, etc. Then he offers an enlightening discussion of four 
popular but inadequate ways by which men have tried to answer 
their basic questions of existence without appeal to faith: science, 
art, state and morality. Here he shows how the devotees of science 
try to exceed the limits of scientific knowledge in their philosophy 
of “‘scientism”’ ; how artists seek ultimate answers in ‘‘aestheticism’’, 
how both masses and dictators support totalitarian “‘statism’’, and ~ 
how many other people inflate morality to be the panacea of 
“moralism”. None of these, he argues, can do justice to the per- 
plexities and longings which arise out of the actual experience of 
men and women. 

There is something very trite about asserting that only the Christian 
faith can provide answers which are adequate to man’s condition, 
but this assertion is not trite if the content of the faith is clearly 
presented and its relevance explained. It is at this point, I think, 
that Dr. Kroner could have presented the case more sharply than 
he does. The elements of the Christian faith are there, to be sure: 
man’s sin, God’s saving revelation in Jesus Christ, and some reference 
to the Holy Spirit and the Church. But the reader asks for still 
more guidance in being led to see just how culture is “consummated 
by faith”. 

Despite its general excellence and profundity, it is questionable 
how extensive the use and effectiveness of this book will be, primarily 
because it is a most difficult book to read. We cannot expect simple 
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solutions to the deep problem of culture and faith, but we need 
more simplicity in communication of ideas. 
J. RoBERT NELSON. 


A THEOLOGICAL WorD Book OF THE BIBLE. Edited by Alan Richard- 
son. S.C.M. Press, London. 25s. 


BIBLICAL AUTHORITY FOR TopAy. Edited by Alan Richardson and 
Wolfgang Schweitzer. S.C.M. Press, London. 18s. 


One of the most marked characteristics of Christian theology 
today is its deep awareness of the authority of the Bible. As scholars 
seek to grasp and expound the truth about God, the voice of the 
Bible is no longer just one factor among others. It is the one voice 
above all others to which they listen, and in which they find the 
Word of Truth. 

Because of this new reverence for the Bible, many of the questions 
which thoughtful people are asking bear upon the Bible. Two such 
questions are: 

I. What is it that the Bible says about God and man, and God’s 
ways with man ? 

2. What is the source of the strange authority with which we 
find ourselves confronted in the Bible ? How does it compare in 
importance with those other sources where men have claimed to 
find guidance and assurance in spiritual matters ? 

The two books before us set out to provide answers to these two 
inquiries. 

A Theological Word Book of the Bible supplies a practical answer 
to the first of these questions. It seeks to provide for preachers, 
teachers, and indeed every intelligent student of the Bible in English, 
what G. Kittel is supplying on a much larger scale in German for 
the benefit of scholars. Kittel’s great book, already famous though 
only about half its volumes have been published (Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament), has several drawbacks for the 
ordinary English reader : it is in German, it is still incomplete, and 
it treats each topic so exhaustively that the work as a whole will 
be too massive for ordinary readers to possess and too detailed for 
them to read. Dr. Richardson’s Word Book provides in two hundred 
and ninety pages a less ambitious book, but one which is admirably 
suited to the readers whose need it seeks to meet. 

It is not a dictionary of the Bible. Matters of history and geo- 
graphy, though important in their own sphere, are not the concern 
of this book. It confines itself to the words of the Bible which have 
theological significance, and on each such word there is an article 
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of suitable length. Some extend over ten or fifteen pages, others 
contain only a few lines. 

Each article outlines the teaching of the Bible on its particular 
word (or group of cognate words), supplying the scriptural references 
on which the conclusions are based, and also giving recommendations 
of books where the subject is treated more fully. The result is that 
the reader finds not only a convenient summary of biblical teaching 
on every important theological concept, but, if he wish it, a starting 
point for personal research, with a map for, at any rate, the early 
stages of the journey. 

For the writing of this book, Dr. Richardson has gathered a very 
able team of writers, mainly from the younger generation of biblical 
scholars. Some are already well-known as authors: others, not yet 
famous, will become names to be reckoned with in years to come. 
Although no claim is made for consistency between the different 
contributors, the editor has clearly been at pains to choose his men 
carefully so as to avoid glaring discrepancies in point of view and 
interpretation. All are agreed that in the Bible we are most likely 
to find the answer to our fundamental human problems. 

The book is one which deserves to find its way on to the shelves 
of serious students of the Bible, not, of course, to be read through 
from beginning to end, but to be at hand for frequent consultation. 

The other book deals with the second question which people 
are asking. In this book, too, Dr. Richardson has a share, for he 
is joint editor with Dr. Wolfgang Schweitzer. It is the latest of 
many books of recent years which have wrestled with the theme of 
the authority of the Bible. 

This book, however, differs from most of its predecessors in that 
it does not represent the unified conclusions of one mind, but is a 
symposium, whose aim is, in part at any rate, to represent a variety 
of viewpoints. But it is not a symposium collected at random, nor 
is it the outcome of merely individual initiative. It is a most signif- 
icant product of the World Council of Churches. It is the work of 
nineteen scholars, representing many different sections of the Christian 
Church, and at least eight different nationalities. There is no attempt 
to hide the differences of approach and tradition. Each writer 
expresses freely his own convictions. So this is not the book for 
anyone who wants a neat and tidy answer to this question of biblical 
authority. It is, as the foreword advises us, “not the end, but rather 
the beginning of an ecumenical conversation and co-operation’”’, it is 
‘an invitation to study the problem further’. Moreover it is not 
just a speculative treatment of the subject ; it is controlled by the 
purpose of finding “The Biblical Authority for the Churches’ Social 
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and Political Message Today”. Though the various writers are at 
liberty to express personal convictions, they do not write in isolation, 
but after careful discussion with the rest of the team, and the final 
shape of each article is reached only after the criticisms and sug- 
gestions. of the others have been considered. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first consists of seven 
statements on the authority of the Bible by representatives of seven 
Christian communions. Some of these are personal statements, 
reflecting a widely-held point of view, though not necessarily charac- 
teristic of the writer’s own denomination, as for instance that by 
Dr. Craig, an American Methodist. Others try hard to subordinate 
their own point of view to a balanced statement of what their own 
branch of the Church may be held to believe. In this section the 
differences are indeed great, and the reader begins to wonder if any 
considerable measure of agreement can be found among the writers. 

In part II, Dr. Schweitzer presents a survey of the world position, 
seeking to bring within the purview of a single article the various 
schools of thought individually represented in Part I. Part III 
consists of five articles on some of the principles of interpretation, 
and then adds, in conclusion, what at this point reads with the utmost 
significance, the statement on the “Guiding Principles for the 
Interpretation of the Bible” as accepted by the Ecumenical Study 
Conference, held at Wadham College, Oxford, June 29 to July 5, 
1949. It is quite brief, less than four pages — but of extreme interest 
and importance. Here are given — not the differences on which 
there is still scope for argument — but the fundamental agreements 
which underlie the differences. If in Part I the reader is depressed 
with the large measure of disagreement, here he is surprised and 
encouraged by the unexpectedly large degree of concurrence. This 
statement represents the highest common factor in the individual 
statements, and the reader is gratified to notice how high that 
factor is. One would like to summarize the seven points on which 
general agreement was reached, but it would take this review beyond 
proper: length. The statement is, however, to be most cordially 
commended, and even though it is available apart from this book, 
it reaches its full significance in the context which this book supplies. 

Part IV consists of six essays on some specific applications. To 
demonstrate the relevance of the Bible to modern issues was part 
of the purpose of the book. Here we find considered what the Bible 
has to say on the Rule of Law, Church and State, Nation and Race, 
etc. The contribution by Professor W. Eichrodt on the “Question 
of Property in the Light of the Old Testament” is an essay of partic- 
ular distinction, clear and practical, and eminently successful in 
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showing the debt we owe to the Bible for some of the more rors ; 
aspects of present- day civilization. ‘y 
Certainly this is a book which any future writer on the authority _ 
of the Bible will have to come to terms with. It is also, as it sets _ 
out to be, “an invitation’ to all and sundry to give careful thought — 
to this crucial issue. Here we find clearly stated the conflicting — 
ate points of view, and the rivals which clamour to the religious cons- _ 
4 cience for an even larger measure of authority than is allowed to _ 
scripture — the “inner light’’, “natural law’, the tradition of the _ 
Church. We share the hope of the editors that this corporate enter- _ 
: prise will not only lead to a clarification of the issues at stake, but 
a) also, within the developing goodwill of the ecumenical movement, _ 
succeed in promoting ‘‘mutual understanding between Christians 
and a better common testimony in the world’. a 
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